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Pennsylvania Railroad Co., “W. J. Car Repair Shop,” Altoona, Pa. 
Note row of Truscon Standard Buildings back of freight cars. 


Better Railroad Buildings Planned, 
Manufactured and Erected by Truscon 


Truscon plans your building to meet your specific 
needs— manufactures it completely—delivers and 
erects it for you. 


One contract—one price covers everything. You 
get a durable, non-combustible building with all 
sidings, sash, doors and roof made of rust-resisting 
copper steel in quicker time and for less money 
than you have to pay for any other type of perma- 
nent construction. 


Without obligation you can call on us for pre- 
liminary estimates and suggestions, for studied 
reports and recommendations, and for a definite 
bid on your building. Write for detailed informa- 
tion and illustrated Railroad Book. 


TRUSCON STEEL CO., Youngstown, Ohio 


Warehouses and Offices in All Principal Cities. 
Railroad Dept.: 165 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 


USCON 


PERMANENT 
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Remote Control Switch 
Saves Train Time 


RAILROAD officer recently reported that, “We 


completed the installation of a remote control 
switch yesterday, and the first freight train that used 
it, within an hour after it was placed in service, saved 
41 minutes in getting to the next station.” Many operat- 
ing officers are familiar with locations where trains are 
required to stop and start on adverse grades when mov- 
ing out of yards or junctions, and into and out of passing 
tracks. In some such conditions actually limit 
the maximum tonnage handled. Not infrequently the 
expenditure of a few thousand dollars for remote con 
trol switch machines and signal protection for train 
movements at one or two difficult locations on a division 
will reduce operating costs decidedly. 


cases 


A Commissioner Hard to Suit 


COMMISSIONER Eastman of the Interstate Com- 

mission, who was chairman of the commission dur- 
ing 1926 anda member of Division 4, that passes on 
most of the cases on the commission’s finance docket, 
is a hard man to please. On December 28 the commis- 
sion gave out four decisions in important finance cases, 
to all of which Chairman Eastman dissented. He ob- 
jected to the proposal of the Alabama Great Southern 
for authentication and delivery of $500,000 of 5 per cent 
bonds, to reimburse the treasury for capital expenditures, 
saying that the carrier is quite able to finance by the 
issue of stock. In the case in which the Atlantic Coast 
Line was authorized to issue $13,756,500 of common 
stock at par he dissented on the ground that the com- 
pany had not shown that the funds desired could not 
reasonably and appropriately be obtained by the issue 
of a lesser amount of stock. As the old stock was selling 
in the market at over 200 he thought the stockholders 
might be asked to pay more than par for the new distri- 
bution. To the decisions approving the plan of reorgan- 
ization of the Georgia & Florida and the acquisition of 
control of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast by the 
Atlantic Coast Line he dissented without writing any 
separate opinions. 


Gaging Mechanical Output 


T is not easy to measure the output of a locomotive 
repair shop, car shop or engine terminal, owing to 
the widely varying character of work handled under as 
widely divergent conditions. Locomotives and cars of 
all kinds and sizes are given all classes of repairs and 
service conditioning work. A large number of strictly 


manufacturing: operations are carried on and charged to 
shop orders, this work amounting to 40 per cent of the 
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total shop output or more in some system shops. Re- 
pair facilities differ at various points. Physical limita- 
tions in the original layouts often govern. Grade and 
curve conditions and particularly the kind of boiler feed 
water available also affect in no uncertain way the cost 
of maintaining power on a given division or railroad. 
It makes a great difference whether fireboxes have to be 
renewed in 15 months, as happens in some bad water 
territory, or whether they can be run perhaps that num- 
ber of years before renewal. In spite of the difficulty 
of taking due account of all the pertinent factors in- 
volved in shop output, it is vitally important that some 
gage for measuring relative shop and engine terminal 
efficiency be developed and used on each railroad, in 
order that a knowledge of actual performance may be 
available, that competition between different points may 
be stimulated and a desired goal set up. The goal is 
perhaps most accurately expressed in man-hours per 
locomotive overhauled, per car repaired, or per engine 
turned, but whatever form it takes, the goal should be 
set high. Railroad mechanical maintenance forces have 
that peculiarly human trait of putting forth no more 
effort than they think is expected of them. 


Advertising Pays 


(1E railways as a whole probably spend as little for 

advertising, in proportion to the business that they 
do, as any other great selling industry. Probably they 
spend less. There are exceptions, to be sure, some rail- 
ways being consistent and effective advertisers on a large 
scale. But compared with the number of railways who 
do not back up their direct selling efforts with ade- 
quate advertising, these exceptions are few. Other in- 
dustries recognize that extensive advertising is a prin- 
cipal part of their sales efforts. There is no reason 
why the railways should fail to make advertising an 
equally important factor in the selling of the commodity 
that they manufacture—transportation. Most success- 
ful concerns would not consider sending their salesmen 
out to get business without adequate support in the form 
of advertising. Yet that is what many railways do. 
If the railways individually were without competition, 
advertising and other sales efforts might be less needed. 
But competition does exist, between the railways them- 
selves and between the railways and other kinds of car- 
riers. -Intensive modern selling effort is essential if 
such competition is to be met and overcome. The rail- 
ways have plenty of desirable products to advertise 
Their freight service is excellent, by far the best it has 
ever been. So is their passenger service. By their ef- 
forts alone, the traffic departments cannot hope to de- 
velop to the fullest extent the market for their transpor- 
tation service. Effective and extensive advertising will 
give them the assistance that they need in this day of 
modern salesmanship. The railways should not be par- 
simonious when they fix the amounts to be spent next 
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year for the selling of their service. They should not 
ignore the lesson that is contained in the experience of 
other sellers of commodities that the public needs and 
should have. That lesson ts, that advertising pays. 


Our Fanciful Railway Maps 


lan L. MENCKEN, among other things editor of the 

* American Mercury, has a well-trained faculty for 
finding fault. He is probably our busiest viewer with 
scorn. But occasionally he directs his attacks at some- 
thing needing such attention. He hit upon one such 
thing in a recent syndicated newspaper article. Referring 
to railroad maps of the sort published in time tables, he 
expressed himself with characteristic impatience at their 
lack of concern for our national geography. It is this 
lack of concern which blithely connects with simple, 
straight lines the cities served by the road issuing the 
time-table, transplanting them, with a great disregard 
for propriety, many miles from the sites selected by 
their founders [he average railway time-table map, 
which depicts the home road as a beautiful array of 
tangents, while good-humoredly showing the lines of 
competitors as aimlessly meandering curves, may provide 
knowing patrons with amusement, but it scarcely fools 
any of them into thinking that the shortest distance be- 
tween two points—any two points—is the Z., Y. & X. 
Railway, whose time-table they are examining. The 
railways have been publishing such maps for years. We 
doubt if they have a good reason for taking such liberties 
with geography. It would seem that railway map pub- 
lishers might well get back to nature 


Traffic Considerations 
and the Engineer 


41 TENTION has been directed in these columns to 
the unfortunate effects resulting from the pressure 

of traffic considerations in the purchase of materials and 
supplies by the railroads. Such comments as have been 
made thus far have been concerned primarily with the 
effect which such influences have had in upsetting the 
endeavors of railway officers to obtain the most suitable 
materials or devices for given purposes and the efforts of 
manufacturers to establish a reputation for their prod- 
ucts through long years of satisfactory service. There 
is, however ancther phase of this influence to which 
ittention has not been drawn, namely, to its effect in 
of materials incorporated in fixed structures 
bridges and buildings. Construction projects 
the basis of estimates founded on the 


the case 
such as 
are approved 


use of certain materials selected after careful study or, 


service experienc Designs are made to meet the re- 
quirements of these products or others of a similar na- 
ture or comparable quality. Specifications are prepared, 
bids are received and contracts awarded, all on the basis 
of certain materials or their substantial equivalents. Then 
sometimes traffic considerations demand that another ma- 
terial, varying as to dimensions, unlike as to quality and 
different as to cost, be substituted for that upon which 
the design, specifications and bids have been founded 
Insistence on such a substitution not infrequently calls 
for drastic changes of design and so seriously upsets 
the basis of bids as to introduce complicated contractual 
relations. It is true that modern design and construc- 
tion practices are so exacting as to develop men of a 
technical rather than a commercial point of view. How- 
ever, there probably are few railway engineers who do 
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not fully realize the commercial aspect of railway trans- 
portation. Most of them are glad to co-operate in en- 
couraging traffic if they are given a fair opportunity to 
do so. They cannot, however, be expected to receive 
with favor proposals for a substitution of devices or 
materials at a fime when a change can only be made at 
a serious sacrifice : 


Fuel Saving by Railways 


MPROVED locomotives and better supervision of 
_ the use of fuel have had effects upon the consump- 
tion of coal by the railways which, when considered 
cumulatively, seem remarkable. The carriers made a 
new high record of fuel economy last year. In road 
freight service the consumption of coal in proportion to 
the gross ton-miles of service rendered was about 21 per 
cent less than in 1920 and in passenger service about 16 
per cent less in proportion to miles traveled by passenger 
cars. Allowing for differences in the amount of freight 
and passenger service rendered, the increase in the effi- 
ciency in the use of fuel between 1920 and 1923 saved 
about 8,100,000 tons of coal in the latter year. In 1924 
the saving increased to about 16,150,000 tons, in 1925 to 
about 24,500,000 tons, and in 1926 to about 29,000,000 
tons. These figures relate to savings in road service 
only, and do not include those made in switching service 
or stationary power plants. The coal bill of the railways 
for the operation of freight and passenger trains in 1926 
was approximately $75,000,000 less than it would have 
been if they had used fuel with only the same efficiency 
as in 1920. The annual saving of coal in railway train 
service accomplished by the increase in the efficiency of 
its use during the last six years is now equivalent to 
about a sixteen weeks’ supply for train service, and to 
about a three weeks’ supply of bituminous for the needs 
of the entire nation. 


The Ratlway Patrons’ Interest 
in Unremunerative Service 


VERY service which public authority and opinion 
compels railways to give that does not pay for 
itself and yield a reasonable return is a tax on the patrons 
who do pay adequately for what they receive. Grade 
crossing elimination largely at railroad expense, enforced 
urban terminal improvements of a decorative character, 
i.e., frills, unprofitable trains and lines which the public 
insists be retained—all the myriad of compulsions and 
taboos which are the price the railroads pay for being 
public utility corporations—all these have to be met by 
Smith and Jones and Brown who pay the freight and 
the passenger charges. No one can deny the obligation 
of the railroads to take “some of the skimmed milk with 
the cream,” but there must be a commonsense line of 
demarkation somewhere if the paying patrons are to be 
charged justly. Those railroad patrons who clamor for 
reduced rates and fares could not possibly do anything 
better to secure their goal than to fight diligently and 
continuously to reduce the number and variety of in- 
stances in which railroads are required to give something 
for nothing. Do motorists demand grade crossing 
elimination? Then see to it that the railroad is asked to 
pay only a fair share of the cost. Do suburban com- 
munities want increased service, new equipment and 
beautiful stations? Then let the advocates pay for these 
improvements—there is no net revenue in any of them 
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for the railroads. Does the railroad seek to curtail 
unremunerative passenger service? Then lend them 
your voice in securing the necessary authority. Are 


railroads seeking permits to operate buses in order to re- 
duce operating costs? Then let the authorities hear what 
your opinion is. As long as railroads continue in business 
they must earn a return sufficiently attractive to keep 
capital in the enterprise. Therefore, the larger the un- 
remunerative expenditures they are forced to make, the 
greater must be their charges on revenue traffic. 


Contrasts in Growth 
of Freight Business 


HE freight statistics of the railways in 1926, when 

compared with those for other years of record- 
breaking freight movement, reflect remarkable differ- 
ences in the industrial and commercial development that 
has occurred in different parts of the country within 
recent years. Fituminous coal is the largest single item 
of freight business, and the differences that have existed 
for some years in the wages paid in union and non- 
union mines have had remarkable effects upon business 
conditions in different parts of the country and on rail- 
way traffic. These effects are of unusual interest just 
now when another great struggle over the wages of 
union miners apparently is near. 

Recent reports covering coal shipments for the en- 
tire year 1926 show they exceeded those of any pre- 
vious year excepting 1918, and were almost exactly the 
same as in that year. It was possible to make them as 
large as they were in 1918 only because, owing to the 
pressing need for coal in the war industries, it was 
given priority over most other kinds of traffic, result- 
ing in actual restriction and reduction of the movement 
of some of these other kinds of traffic. 

Where most of the coal originated in 1926, however, 
was widely different from what it was in 1918, 1920, or 
even 1923. Most of the large non-union coal mines are 
located in the Pocahontas territory. The effect of the vast 
shifting of production from the union to the non-union 
mines is illustrated by the fact that the freight business 
of the railways in the Pocahontas Region in 1926 was 
more than 50 per cent greater than in 1920 and more 
than 40 per cent greater than in 1923. 

It is not merely in this region, however, that there 
has been a very large increase of freight business. In 
the rest of the southeast it was about 11 per cent greater 
than in 1923 and about 21 per cent greater than in 
1920. These figures reflect the remarkable industrial 
and commercial progress that has been made in the south 
since the war. When the figures for the Pocahontas 
Region and other roads in the southeastern district are 
combined, they show an increase in traffic for all of 
them of 21 per cent since 1923 and 31 per cent since 
1920. 

The facts regarding traffic development in the eastern 
and western districts present a strong contrast to those 
for the southeast. The eastern lines handled their maxi- 
mum traffic in 1923. Their freight business in 1926 
was about 2% per cent greater than in 1920, but almost 
3 per cent less than in 1923. Most of the union coal 
territory, and the failure 


mines are located in eastern 
of the traffic cf the eastern lines to grow more un- 


doubtedly to a large extent reflects the shifting of coal 
production from union to non-union mines. 

The railways of the western district handled less 
freight business than in 1920 in every year until 1926, 
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when they finally succeeded in slightly exceeding their 
previous 1920 high record. Neither the northwestern 
nor central western roads had as much traffic, however, 
as in 1920, the entire increase in the western district 
during the last six years having been in the southwest— 
another illustration of the comparatively great pros- 
perity of the southern part of the country. 

The above figures regarding increases of traffic in 
different parts of the country since 1920 present a strik- 
ing contrast to those for the decade preceding that 
vear. In the ten years ending with 1920 the freight 
business of the eastern roads increased 46 per cent, that 
of the southern roads (including the Pocahontas lines) 
86 per cent, and that of the western lines 82 per cent. 
lt was natural that during that decade industry, com- 
merce and railway traffic should increase at a relatively 
lower rate in eastern territory than in the other less 
densely populated and developed parts of the country. 
The really striking contrast is presented by the com- 
parative growth of freight business in the south and in 
the west before and since 1920. To the 86 per cent 
increase in freight business in the ten years ending 
with 1920 the southern roads have added since then an 
increase of over 30 per cent, while to a traffic that in- 
creased 82 per cent in the ten years ending with 1920, 
the western roads have since added a freight business of 
only about 2 per cent. 

To a large extent the failure of the traffic of the west- 
ern roads to grow more has been due to the increas- 
ingly effective competition of the Panama canal. Their 
freight business showed a substantial increase in 1926 
over 1925, however, and there are indications that the 
development of western territory may not in future lag 
so far behind that of southern territory as it has for 
some vears ; 


An Unfortunate Appointment 


HE hearings before the Senate committee on in- 

terstate commerce have amply confirmed the im- 
pression that the appointment of Cyrus E. Woods is one 
of the worst ever made to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and that a decision to that effect ought not to 
be left to the political alignments of the Senate. The 
President has been very poorly advised but he still has 
an opportunity, by withdrawing the nomination and 
thereby tacitly confessing an error, to display a more 
exact sense of fairness than is to be expected from the 
»enate. 

It is not in the least necessary to believe that Mr. 
Woods would be influenced by his connection with the 
Pittsburgh Coal Company many years ago or by his 
present holding of a small stock interest in that com- 
pany or that he personally was in any way connected 
with any conspiracy to pack the commission. It is not 
even necessary to criticise Mr. Woods in any way, un- 
less it be for allowing his name to remain before the 
Senate. 

Senator David A. Reed of Pennsylvania, his chief 
public sponsor for the office, has himself made the ap- 
pointment an impossible one, if any degree of confidence 
in the commission is to be preserved, by the direct rela- 
tion which he has established between the appointment 
of Mr. Woods at this time in place of Mr. Cox and his 
own denunciation of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for not having co-operated with the plans of the 
Pennsylvania coal interests to meet the increasing com- 
petition of the West Virginia and other Southern coal 
districts. It is still possible for many to believe that 
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Mr. Woods himself is an honorable gentleman and an 
able lawyer, if not conspicuously qualified by experience 
for the work of the commission, or that Senator Reed 
was looking more to future rate cases in which Pennsyl- 
vania interests might be involved than to the immedi- 
itely pending case instituted by a company with which 
Mr. Woods was formerly connected, but Senator Reed’s 
own expressed ideas as to the functions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission are so crude that he has 
no right to expect anything but suspicion of any ap 


pointment suggested by him at this time 

Because a national commission, supposed to view rate 
udjustments from a broader standpoint than that of local 
interests, has failed to agree with the Pennsylvania coal 
yperators, Senator Reed has told the world that it was 
because the commission does not understand Pennsyl 
vania conditions, because it was composed of men from 
other states who care nothing about Pennsylvania, but 
“speak for the regions from which they come,” and that 
he proposed to make a fight vigorous enough to place a 
“representative” of Pennsylvania on the commission to 
~orrect the conditions of which he complains 

In effect Mr. Reed has said that freight rates should 
be determined, not | n impartial body of men who 
have given cl tudy to all the facts in a particula 
‘ase, and their relation t ther cases, but by the Sena 
tor who I bl 1 plav the most effective politics 
gretti thei lates appointed bv the President. 

If Senator Reed h uch a misconception of the 
proper function of the commission, which was never ex 
pected to be a “representative body,” as to suggest that 
Pennsylvania should own one-eleventh of the commis- 

he should be the last to be surprised if others are 
uspicious that ndidate he proposes has “strings” 
ittached to his the public should be suspicious of 


Containers, Loading, Stowing 
and Bracing Need Improvement 


it ng pplication of specialization to bring about 
an improvement in containers, packing, stowing 
und bracing, seems inevitable if a further reduction of 
freight claims paid by the railroads is to be effected 
Since 1920 payments on the railroads of the United 
States have shown a marked decrease until the estimated 
amount paid in 1926 has been reduced almost to the 
amount paid in 1917, which is the lowest amount in the 
last ten years, although the carloadings were consider- 
ably larger in 1926 than in 1917. The claims paid in 
1917 were $35,079,000; in 1920, $119,833,000; in 1925, 
$36,760,941: and in 1926 (estimated) $36,000,000, while 
the number of cars loaded were: 1918, 44,592,089; 
1920, 45,118,472: 1925, 51,177,962; and 1926 ending 
December 25, 53,309,644. 

The narrowing down of the decrease in claim pay- 
ments in the past few years indicates that the efficiency 
of handling merchandise on the part of the railroads is 
approaching a maximum and that any further improve- 
ment will be of less magnitude and will be reflected in a 
small reduction in claim payments \ttention must 
therefore be directed toward another field. 


Handling of Merchandise to Be Improved 

This new field should be the improvement of con- 
tainers, packi stowing and bracing, as is evidenced 
by the increasingly poor showing in claims paid on car- 


load shipments which are loaded and stowed by the ship- 
per without the railroad’s supervision. The payments 
charged to carload shipments increased from 60.5 per 
cent of the total claims paid in 1921 to 73.2 per cent in 
1925, while payments due to damage increased from 48.6 
per cent of the total in 1921 to 64.6 per cent in 1925. In 
contrast, the payments on less-than-carload shipments 
or those loaded, stowed and braced by the railroads, de- 
creased from 29.5 per cent of the total in 1921 to 26.8 
per cent in 1925, while the proportion of the account 
charged to loss decreased from 40.6 per cent in 1921, to 
24.1 per cent in 1925. 

Containers, packing, stowing and bracing must be 
improved and as a considerable percentage of carload 
shipments are loaded and unloaded by the shipper it is 
largely his problem. However, the carrier suffers as a 
result of the poor methods employed and it is to his ad 
vantage to assist the shipper in the development o 
efficient practices. This can best be done by making 
certain of the freight claim representatives of the 
dividual railroads specialists who will study and develop 
proper containers, packing, stowing and bracing. F» 
perience has shown that a specialist can more readil\ 
recognize poor methods and is more capable of suggest- 
ing improvements. This is supported by the following 


; 


examples which also show the advantages of proper co 
tainers, packing, stowing and bracing 
Efficient Methods Have Been Adopted 

Fy 


our and mill product claims were reduced fron 
$3,055,335 in 1921 to $846,463 in 1925, due to a great 


extent to an improved method of loading known as the 
“key system of sack loading.” This practice was recom 
mended by the Western Weighing and Inspection 
Bureau in 1920 but did not come into general use on the 
railways of the United States until 1922. The sugar 
interests recognized the value of this method and im- 
mediately used it and the practice helped to reduce the 
claims paid them by the railroads from $1,991,880 in 
1921 to $486,822 in 1925. 

During the past two years several types of improved 
egg containers have been developed by container com- 
panies and the effect has been reflected in claims estimated 
to be only $620,000 in 1926 as compared with $671,512 
in 1925 and $1,073,941 in 1921. It is believed that if 
eggs are properly packed and stowed claim payments can 
be reduced from an average of $10 per car to $1 


Furniture Shipments Need Attention 


There is considerable room for improvement in new 
furniture containers and the packing, stowing and brac- 
ing of this type of merchandise. The estimated claims 
paid during 1926 on both carload and less-than-carload 
shipments amounted to $2,200,000, as compared with 
$2,141,000 in 1925. The records of a railroad which 
handles a large amount of furniture show that certain 
companies continuously have large claims which result 
usually from poor containers or improper loading, stow- 
ing or bracing. In one case a radio manufacturer ex- 
perienced broken legs on 20 per cent of the shipments of 
a certain type of radio cabinet. A container expert was 
sent to investigate and found that the design of the con- 
sole radio had been changed but the construction of the 
crate had not been corrected. The addition of a '4-in. 
strip of wood at the bottom of the crate to distribute the 
weight of the console eliminated damage. Further sig- 
nificance is reflected in the records of another railroad 
which show that of 250 cars of furniture received at a 
certain point, the heaviest damage was on the cars loaded 
by a forwarding company and for the first 10 months 
the average damage per car amounted to $100. 
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Farmers and Railroads 


A “BUSINESS Men’s Commission on Agriculture” 
has been created by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board and the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. Its purpose is to conduct hearings and 
investigations regarding the condition of agriculture and 
then formulate a policy of co-operation by all interested 
groups to “protect.the profound national interest which 
is at stake in our agricultural development.” The chair- 
man of the commission is Charles Nagel of St. Louis, 
formerly secretary of Commerce and Labor. It has ten 
members selected from important branches of industry, 
transportation, commerce and finance. The railroads are 
ably represented on it by E. N. Brown, chairman of the 
St. Louis-San Francisco and chairman of the Executive 
committee of the Rock Island. 

The railways have a peculiar interest in any movement 
to ascertain and improve the condition of agriculture. 
Farm products afford a large part of freight business, 
and the things bought by farmers constitute another large 
part of it. 

The condition of agriculture generally has been un- 
satisfactory for some years. This has been indicated 
partly by the widespread complaints of the farmers and 
their spokesmen. Their complaints alone would not 
have been convincing that there was anything wrong 
that the industry itself could not remedy, but that the 
relations between industry and agriculture have been out 
of balance has been constantly indicated by the post-war 
relations between the average prices of farm products 
and those commodities. As compared with 
pre-war relations, the prices of farm products generally 
since 1920 have been lower than those of other com- 
modities indicating a decline in the farmers’ purchasing 
power. The conclusion that farmers’ incomes and pur- 
chasing power actually have declined as compared with 
those of most other classes of persons has been reached 
by the Industrial Conference Board and other impartial 
investigators that have studied the subject. This decline 
in the farmers’ purchasing power undoubtedly was one 
of the principal reasons why the freight business of the 
western lines was less in every year until 1926 than it 
was in 1920. 

When the farmers suffer adversity the railways do not 
feel the effects of it merely on their traffic. Agricultural 
adversity always influences railway regulation. The 
farmer buys many things besides railway transportation, 
but the prices he must pay for commodities are not sub- 
ject to government regulation. The railway rates he 
pays are. Therefore, while he cannot effectively attack 
commodity prices, he is likely to attack railway rates, and 
with tangible results. Measured by pre-war standards 
the freight rates of the western lines are relatively lower 
than farm prices. There can be no doubt that they have 
been put and kept on their present basis largely because 
of western agricultural conditions. In consequence, these 
conditions have adversely affected railway earnings, not 
only by restricting the available traffic, but also by re- 
stricting the rates the railways have been allowed to 
charge for handling it. 

Unfavorable conditions in agriculture always have and 
probably always will do the railways more harm directly 
and indirectly than almost any other industry with which 
the farmers do business. Therefore, in their selfish in- 
terest, the railways should support any movement that 
seems to give real promise of bettering agricultural con- 
ditions. The railways already have done more than any 
other industry to help farming. Their agricultural de- 
velopment services distribute literature, run poultry, 
dairy and other special trains, provide the farmers with 
better breeding animals, and contribute in many other 
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ways toward promoting better farming. There still re- 
mains much that the railways can and should do. 

Most farmers are partly business men and partly 
working men. During recent years, while they have 
been discontented with their lot, many efforts have 
been made by politicians and labor leaders to get them 
to favor governmental measures of socialistic character 
which were rather plainly designed to benefit those who 
sponsored them rather than the farmers themselves. 
For example, they have been invited to help promote 
governmental measures to reduce and limit railway 
profits upon the theory that thus their railway rates 
would be reduced. The main effect of measures de- 
structive of railway earning capacity would be to cripple 
transportation service, which would hurt the farmers 
more than any reduction of rates would help them. 

The problem of the farmers, as a whole, is economic— 
‘hat of getting higher prices for what they produce in 
proportion to the prices they have to pay for the things 
they must buy. Able business men co-operating with 
farm leaders should be able to find the solution for this 
problem, if anybody can, and to indicate to what extent 
it should be solved by governmental action and to what 
extent by other means 


Inspecting the “Main Tracker” 
[yp ODERx operating practice, particularly on the 
4 


larger trunk line systems, has shown a tendency 
toward the classification of freight trains in a manner 
which makes it possible to operate solid trains from point 
of origin to destination without reclassification in inter- 
mediate yards. To handle long full tonnage freight 
trains over several divisions at considerably increased 
operating speeds has placed a burden on the mechanical 
department which must be met by improved methods. 
Increased efficiency in freight train operation can only be 
brought about by the handling of freight car maintenance 
and inspection in such a manner as to reduce to a min- 
imum the delays to trains enroute caused by equipment 
failures. Present methods of terminal yard inspection 
quite often involve the cutting out of a car from a train 
in order to place it on the repair track for light repairs. 
Realizing the possibilities of making light repairs to 
cars in a train without the necessity of cutting them out, 
A. J. Krueger, master car builder, Nickel Plate Road, 
in speaking at the November meeting of the Cleveland 
Steam Railway Club (page 889 of our November 6 
issue) has suggested a radically different method of 
terminal yard operation wherein train inspection and 
repairs are handled coincidentally on special tracks by 
a single specialized force of inspectors and repair men, 
making it possible to pass a train through a terminal 
without the necessity of cutting out cars which may only 
need minor repairs. In suggesting this method Mr. 
Krueger has merely taken advantage of the value of the 
progressive system of freight car repairs and applied 
it to the inspection and repair work in terminal yards. 
Here appear to be unusual possibilities in the develop- 
ment of such a system. It is quite probable that the 
use of these methods will necessitate the holding of trains 
in terminal yards a slightly greater length of time than 
is required under present operating practice. It is also 


possible that it may necessitate a slight increase in force 
by the addition of a small number of better qualified men. 
On the other hand, the more thorough inspection which 
seems possible and the elimination of time lost by cutting 
out cars should result in a marked decrease of train 
delays enroute which are directly traceable to equipment 
failures. 
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work from the city of Binghamton to a point where it besides the tracks to the coaling plant, ash pit, engine- 

; unhampered by urban conditions or the proximity of house, power house and store room. A 30-car tail track 
her railroads is provided at each end of the classification yard for 
Binghat of approximately 75,000 in- switching. All of the yard tracks were constructed with 

habitants « e main line of the Lackawanna about mid 13-ft. track centers. Creosoted ties, with tie plates, were 

way between New York and Buffalo, and is the south used throughout. 

( erminus of the Syracuse and Utica divisions of the An eastbound freight track is located along the south 











Lackawanna Builds New Yard at 
East Binghamton, N. Y. 


Removal of engine terminal and other facilities from 
Binghamton relieves congestion and expedites operation 


By Clarence 
Lackaw: 


A. Dayton 
inna & Western, Binghamton, N. Y. 


istant Engineer, Delaware, 


\Ss 
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Lackawanna. In the city two other railroads lie north of 
and nearly parallel to the Lackawanna and as the old 
vard was located along the Syracuse and Utica divisions 
north of these railroads it was necessary to do a large 
amount of switching across them at grade to reach the 
yard, the transfer house and the city freight house, as 
well as to pick up and set out cars for the main line on 
side tracks adjacent to the main line at Court street. It 
was also necessary for all Syracuse and Utica division 
locomotives to cross these roads on their way to and 
from the engine terminal. The crossings with the other 
roads were protected by three interlocking plants, and 
these as well as the inadequacy of the sidings for mod- 
ern trains, caused serious delays to freight movements. 
\fter a careful study of the situation it was decided to 
construct a new classification yard and engine terminal 
east of the Susquehanna river, located to the south of 
the main line where the road some time ago had acquired 
a large tract of land and erected a modern mechanical 
coaling plant, a water ash pit and a pumping plant. 
The Yard 

The yard consists of three westbound receiving tracks 
and three eastbound receiving tracks, with a total capac- 
ity of 607 cars, 17 classification tracks with a total 
capacity of 1,288 cars, a scale track and 6 repair tracks, 


HE opening the new vard and engine terminal 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western at 
East Binghamton, N. Y., has not only affected 
omies in operation by providing modern facilities 


has also relieved congestion by removing the yard 





Car Repair Shop and Repair Tracks 
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side of the yard from the east end of the eastbound re- 
ceiving tracks to a connection with the eastbound main 
track at the extreme easterly end of the yard, thus en- 
abling eastbound trains whose engines require coal or 
other supplies or attention to pull into the receiving 
tracks, and then, when ready, to proceed over the run- 
ning track without interfering with either main line 
movements or switching in the classification yard. The 
connection with the main track at the east end of the 
running track is a No. 20 turnout, allowing the trains to 
pull out without reducing speed since all main line con- 
nections are operated by an electro-pneumatic inter- 
locking plant located near the west end of the classifica 
tion yard which is also near the center of the yard ac- 
tivities. The interlocking plant, besides operating the 
main line and adjacent turnouts, also controls all main 
line movements for a distance of two miles and the move- 
ments over the crossing of the through freight track 
with the light engine thoroughfare track between the 
enginehouse and the ash pit, indications being given by 
Telephones are located at convenient points 
throughout the yard and connect with a loud speaker in 
the tower. The tower, of pleasing design, is constructed 
of reinforced concrete, with a green tile roof. A feature 
of the design is a horizontal dry joint through the walls, 
just below the ground level, which will allow the tower 
to be moved as a unit to another location if desired. A 
toilet is provided in the operating room, discharging into 


color lights 


a small underground septic tank outside. 

The yard office, located near the interlocking tower, is 
constructed of plain concrete with a concrete roof cov 
ered with slag roofing. Its dimensions are 32 ft. by 55 


it., providing ample room for a private office, a general 
office, toilet, locker and file rooms. A plain concrete 
building, 13 ft. by 43 ft., located near the yard office, 
serves as a locker and washroom for the vard men and 
The entire yard is lighted at night by four 
lectric flood li one group being placed 
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amounting to 50 ft. The total excavation amounted 
to 750,000 cu. yd., 60,000 cu. yd. of which were 
used for filling in and leveling low ground, while 
the remainder was hauled to a waste bank two 
miles distant. The excavation was made with two 


steam shovels, one with a 2'%4-yd. dipper and the other 


with a 5-yd. dipper, served by four trains of dump cars 


standard gage 


hauled by contractors’ locomotives which 














Ash Handling Facilities with Power House at Right 


carried the material to the waste bank. With the excep 
tion of pockets of sand and hard pan the material was 
a hard clay which it was necessary to loosen by blasting 
to enable the steam shovels to handle it. Since this clay 
was impervious to water the excavation was carried two 
feet below the normal subgrade line and back-filled with 
cinders 


\dvantage was taken of the topography to reduce 











The Enginehouse and Locomotive Storage Tracks 


on the coaling plant and the other three on 70-ft. steel 
towers so located as to equalize the light throughout the 
vard. 


Grading and Drainage 


The ground on which the yard was built lies between 
the Susquehanna river and high hills to the south and 
the grading consisted almost entirely in cutting back 
two large knolls or spurs of these hills which jutted out 
over the area to be occupied by the yard. The easterly 
of these knolls was cut back a distance of 250 ft. and 
the westerly one 600 ft., the maximum depth of cut 





materially the excavation quantities by raising each track 
to the south, beginning with the westbound receiving 
tracks, 134 in. higher than the adjacent track to the 
north, making the tracks at the enginehouse 4.3 ft. 
higher than the main line. This introduces a grade of 
0.3 per cent in the lead tracks but each yard track is level 
for its entire length. 

In times of heavy rains the run-off from the hills 
toward the yard is very heavy and in addition there are 
numerous springs in the hills which keep many small 
streams flowing continually. To take care‘of this con- 
dition ditches were constructed over the of the 
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knolls and along the foot of the slopes which carry the 
water to large concrete pipes under the yard and thence 
into the Susquehanna river, the raising of the grade to 
the south providing sufficient fall for the flow of the 
water. 

While the pipes under the yard take care of the sur- 
face drainage satisfactorily they are not at a sufficient 
depth to take the waste water and drainage from the 
turntable pit and the enginehouse pits. This water is 
discharged into a deep sump adjacent to the engine- 
house and then pumped up to a receiving basin at the 
ground level by an automatically-controlled centrifugal 
pump operated by an electric motor. From the basin 
the water flows through a 10-in. tile pipe line to the ash 
pit, a distance of 1,500 ft., also taking drainage from 
the other buildings en route. This drainage line sup- 
plies the water for the ash pit and more than takes care 
of the depletion from evaporation, an overflow pipe out 
of the ash pit keeping the water at the proper level. 


The Enginehouse 


[he enginehouse, which is located on the south side 
of the yard, is built on the arc of a circle and has 15 
stalls, each with a length of 105 ft. Outside of the 
house 16 tracks radiate from the turntable to provide 
space for the temporary storage of locomotives. The 
enginehouse is of reinforced concrete construction with 
a creosoted plank roof covered with slag roofing. The 
roof planks are fastened to the reinforced concrete 
beams with bolts having countersunk nuts and the 
spaces about the nuts are filled with a special mastic to 
protect them completely from the action of the coal gas 
from the locomotives. The floor is three-inch wood 
blocks placed directly on a six-inch concrete base. The 
door openings to the engine pits are 13 ft. 11 in. wide 
and 17 ft. high, and the doors are made of sheet steel 
reinforced with angles he provisions for natural 
lighting are exceptionally complete, the windows in the 
circle wall and the monitor section of the roof being 
continuous between the columns, while the end of the 
house is occupied almost entirely by windows. Four 
electric drop lights between each engine pit, one light 
to each bay, furnish ample illumination at might. The 
engine pits are 82% ft. long and 4 ft. wide, with creo- 
soted yellow pine jacking plank, 6 in. thick and 36 in. 
wide, along the outside of each rail for the entire length 
of the pit. Cast iron smoke jacks are used. 

Auxiliary facilities, which include the master me- 
chanic’s offices, store rooms, boiler washout room, fan 
room and a small machine shop, are located around the 
outer circle wall, forming a part of the structure. Since 
only light repairs to locomotives are made at this point 
a large machine shop is not necessary. 

The enginehouse and adjacent rooms are heated by 
air drawn through steam-heated radiators and forced by 
fans through underground concrete ducts to openings 
in the engine pits and various rooms, and then escaping 
through openings just under the roof. The capacity of 
the system provides for six complete changes of air per 
hour and carries the smoke and gases out of the house, 
thus combining the functions of heating and ventilation 
and adding to the comfort, health and efficiency of the 
workmen 

[he entrance to the house is over a Bethlehem three- 
point bearing turntable 100 ft. long, operated by electric 
motors at each end, the motors being controlled from an 
operator’s cab at one end of the table. The distance 
from the turntable to the enginehouse is 100 ft. Double 
tracks lead onto the turntable from each side with a 
water crane located between the tracks of each of the 
approaches. 
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Plan of New Yard at East Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Coal and Ash Handling Facilities 

Che coaling plant is located near the west end of the 
yard and is of the mechanical type, with a capacity of 
600 tons, serving four tracks. Engine sand is also sup- 
plied from a sand hopper built into the coaling plant. 
[he coal is unloaded into a double track hopper from 
which an electrically-operated bucket hoist carries it to 
the pockets. 

Che ash pit is of the water pit type, carrying double 
tracks. The pit, which was an old facility, was origi- 
nally 140 ft. long but was extended to a length of 240 
ft. when the yard was built, this length allowing eight 
engines to be placed on the pit at one time, four on 
each track. The cinders are removed from the pit and 
loaded into cars placed on a track between the engine 
tracks by an electrically-operated overhead traveling 
with a clam shell bucket. The pits are covered 
with sectional gratings made of angle iron to serve as a 
platform for the fire cleaners and to afford protection 
to the men around the pits, the gratings being removed 
and replaced by the ash crane when the cinders are taken 
from the pits. Flexible operation of the pit is afforded 
by a series of switches and crossovers 


cTane 


lhe car repair yard, located on low ground south of the 
classification yard and about 1,400 ft. east of the engine- 
house, consists of 6 tracks, 20 ft. center to center, with 
ipacity of 40 cars, the design being such that an ad- 
capacity of 14 cars can be secured readily if 
The entire yard is floored with 4-in. creosoted 

vellow pine planking and dolly tracks are provided in 
the alternate spaces between the tracks. A plain con- 
crete building, 21 ft. by 97 ft., with a root 
covered with slag roofing, houses the store room to- 
with the foreman’s office and the men’s locker 
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is of brick with a concrete roof covered 
The main floor is divided into two 
rooms, one of which contains a steam-driven horizontal 
air compressor with a capacity of 1,200 cu. ft. of free 
air per minute, a battery of nine locomotive air pumps 


the basement 
with slag roofing. 
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One of the Flood Lighting Towers 


for emergency use, an electrically-driven fire pump, 
boiler feed pumps and a steam-driven electric generator 
for emergency use, current under normal conditions 





Ample Provisions Have Been Made for Natural Light in the Enginehouse 


and wash room. A building of similar construction, 12 


ft. by 16 ft., contains the blacksmith shop. 


Power Plant 


The power plant, which is located on the south side 
ot the yard about 600 ft. west of the enginehouse, has 
a reinforced concrete basement, while the portion above 





being obtained from the Binghamton Light, Heat & 
Power Company. 

The air compressor supplies air for the operation of 
the interlocking system and also for a system of air 
pipes through the yard for charging the air reservoirs 
of the outgoing trains prior to coupling on the locomo- 
tive. These air lines extend for a distance of 1,000 ft. 
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at the end of all classification tracks and are provided 
with air connections at intervals of about 100 ft., thus 
avoiding the necessity of pumping up the air after the 


locomotive is attached to the train and effecting a saving 
of m 15 20 min. for each train 

Steam is furnished by two 284-hp. vertical water tube 
boilers, fired with barley coal which is delivered in hop 


per cars inside the building on a track elevated 13 ft. 


above the fring dumped into a storage space 


in front of the boil Che coal storage floor is one 
foot higher than the firing floor and a sufficient distance 
from the front of the boilers to enable the fireman to 
feed the fire by taking one short step 


; 

Ashes from the gra are raked to openings just in- 
side the fire doors, dropping into cast iron hoppers 
underneath the firing floor where they are quenched by 


water flowing through perforated pipes, after which the 
hoppers are opened by mechanism controlled from the 
firing floor allowing the ashes to drop into a cinder car 
placed on a track at the level of the basement floor 


Water Facilities 
All ot the water, except that tor drinking purposes, 
is pumped direct from the Susquehanna river, the pump 
house being located on the bank of the river opposite 


the extreme westerly end of the yard. [wo electrically- 
yperated centrifugal pumps, direct-connected to the mo 
rs, are installed, each with a capacity of 500 gal per 
nute. O ne put used, the other being held in 
reserve for emergency us¢ The pumps are automati 
1] lled | ercury pressure gage attached 
t ne of the steel water tanks, which opens or closes an 
el witch, depe - on the height of the water in 
the tank, therel hutting off or turning on the current 
it the motor \ foot valve in the intake line, with a 
' the pump, retains the priming when the pump 
I px t 9 
[he water is cart from the pumps to two steel 
water tanks through an 8-in. cast iron main. One of the 
water tanks, witl capacity of 140,000 gal., is located 
near the coaling nt, about 4,800 ft. from the pump 
house, while the other, with a capacity of 200,000 gal., 
| 2,000 ft. further east, near the engine 
hous ( the two tanks are at the same level, 
68 ft. above the tracks and the water equalizes in the two 
tanks, thereb rivil 1 total capacity of 340,000 gal. 
he 8-in. main al upplies water for the power house 
ind the 1 ilitae t tl enginehouse. [wo water cranes 
located at the ling plant, two at the ash pit and 
Ww hou Drinking water is obtained 
nect with the city mains and is piped 
1! the offices and buildings 
Supervision 
\ll work was done under the general supervision of 
G. J. Ray, chief engineer, and F. L. Wheaton, division 
engineet he general plans were drawn up in the divi- 
on engineer’s office and the building plans in the office 


D. Mack, architect; the power house equipment was 
rdered and installed uader the direction of H. M. War- 
en. electrical engineer: and the interlocking system was 
lesigned and installed by J. E. Saunders, electrical en- 


The track work and the laying of the water mains and 
iir lines was done by company forces and the other work 
was done under three general contracts, one for the 
grading, another for the buildings and a third for the 


1 


piping, aside from the water and air lines. The con- 
struction work was under the immediate charge of the 
writer, while R. I. Price, assistant engineer, was in 


ie field 


harge of work in 
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A.T.C. Installations on ™ 
G. N. and N. P. Approved 


Wasuincton, D. C 

EPORTS approving, with exceptions, the in- 

stallations of the automatic train-stop device of 

the Sprague Safety Control & Signal Corpora- 
tion on the second sub-division of the Minot division 
of the Great Northern and on the Yellowstone division 
of the Northern Pacific, were issued on January 8 by 
Division 1 of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
with the usual requirements as to inspections, tests, 
maintenance, etc. 

The Great Northern installation extends from Minot 
to New Rockford, N. D., 108.91 miles, of which 4.39 
miles is double track; and 24 locomotives are equipped 
The Northern Pacific installation extends from Dickin- 
son, N. D., to Glendive, Mont., 106 miles, single track, 
with 38 locomotives equipped. In both cases the de 
vice is an automatic train-stop system of the intermit 
tent magnetic induction type with forestalling feature 
Che costs of the installations, as reported by the roads, 
covering wayside equipment and locomotives, were as 
follows 


Northern Pacific 


ROADWA Eguis 
Total cost of roadway equipment of train control installation 
less power lines and power apparatus, if any, and less 
signals or cost of change in existing signal system; less 
salvage ‘ pdueeadevaeseuée oes $42,210.00 
Total cost of power lines and power apparatus, if any, 
less salvage ‘ 060046204800 05000060e0 ; None 
Total cost of signal system installed in connection with 
train control, less salwage ........... None 
Total cost of changes in existing signal system made neces 
sary by train control: less salvage ..... sad 7,885.00 
nchu les storage battery ; 
Total all other roadway equipment cost, if any ‘ 0 
Approach lighting) - 
Total cost of roadway installation $54,672.00 
Li M ve EqourrMeEntT 
Total cost locomotive equipment installed ... ° 3,849.00 
and T al st ¢sea 1.00 
Great Northern 
R way EourrpmMEn 
1) Total cost f roadway equipment of train ontrol 
installation, less power lines and power apparatus 


if any, and less cost of signals or cost of chang 





in existing signal system, less salvage 22.07 
Total cost of power lines and power apparatus, if 
wny, less salvage : 7 i (Serr , None 
(c) Total cost of signal system installed in ( *Roadside equip- 
nection with train ecntrol, less | ment was installed 
salvage cee along witl the 
automatic block 
signals (color light 
type) under con- 
struction between 
New Rock ford, 
| Total st f hanges in existing signal N. D. and Minot, 
system made necessary by train con- N D and no 
trol, less salvage , - changes in signal 
system as original- 
ly -mplated 
* Applies both to « nd d were 
e) Total all other roadway equipment costs, if any 
(f Total cost of roadway installation 
[ MOTIVE EQUIPMENT 
Total cost locomotive equipment installed 
Total st of installation . : $56,040.75 


Exceptions 


The exceptions as stated in the Great Northern re- 
port, and repeated in the Northern Pacific report in 
substance, are as follows: 


1. Since overcharging of the capacity reservoir may interfere 
with or prevent an automatic service reduction in the equalizing 
reservoir and brake pipe, adequate means must be maintained to 
prevent such overcharging. 

2. The train-stop reset apparatus, as located on locomotive 
3222, and all other engines on which this apparatus is in viola- 
tion of paragraph 6, Design and Construction, of the prescribed 
specifications and requirements, must be promptly relécated to 
conform with this provision. 
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Unique Crossing Signals 


Solves problem for city and the Chicago 
& North Western 


By J. 


A. Peabody 


Signal Engineer, Chicago & North Western 


HE city of DeKalb, Ill, in conjunction with the 
Chicago & North Western has a unique in- 
stallation of crossing protection signals at a 
point where two streets intersect at right angles with 
each other and at approximately 45 deg. with a crossing 
of the railroad. The main east and west street carries 

















Location of Traffic Signals at Special Crossing 


the heavy automobile traffic of the Lincoln Highway 
while the double track main line of the Chicago & North 
Western handles about 80 trains a day in addition to 
switching movements in this growing industrial town. 
Crossing gates had been in service at the Lincoln High- 
way railroad crossing in addition to a flagman on the 
ground. 

The city of DeKalb installed automatic electric traffic 
signals at all of the crossings of the streets with the 
Lincoln Highway but was unable to solve the problem 
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of automatic control of automobile traffic where Fourth 
Street crosses the Lincoln Highway on the railroad 
crossing on account of the railroad traffic introducing 
added complications. Crossing gates were not satisfac- 
tory at this point because the automobile traffic was so 








Wig-Wags Mounted Nine Feet High at Side of Street Can 
Be Seen Over Parked Automobiles 


heavy that often the gateman could not lower the gates 
for fear of injuring automobiles or shutting cars in 
between the gates. A flagman was, therefore, required 
in addition on the ground but all of this protection did 
not prevent the confusion between the heavy traffic on 
the two highways. 

An agreement was therefore made between the city 
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and the railroad to remove the crossing protection in 
service at the several crossings, including gates at some 
crossings and flagmen at others, and to install wig-wags 
at all such crossings, except at Lincoln Highway where 
a special arrangement was to be worked out. This 
change enabled the force required for protecting the 
crossings to be reduced from 27 men to 9. 

Automatic track control of the wig-wags by approach- 
ing trains could not be used because of the great amount 
t switching being done constantly on the main tracks. 
lt was, therefore, arranged to control the operation of 
the wig-wags by switches placed in towers located 
centrally in each layout of crossings. By this arrange- 
ment one man can operate the wig-wags at several cross- 
ings whereas two or three men were required in as many 
towers to operate the old gates. The wig-wags are all 
installed on the curb line at a height of 9 ft. from the 
base to the center of the light, this height being necessary 
to comply with the state requirements and to prevent the 
signals from being hidden by parked automobiles. The 
type of wig-wag used can be mounted either on the curb 
line or in the center of the street. 


Combination Control for Traffic Signals 


(he special layout at the Lincoln Highway crossing 
includes four regular street traffic signals indicating 
‘Stop,’ “Traffic Change” and “Go.” Normally these 
ignals operate the same as other such signals, under the 
control of an automatic timing device. However, when 
the Chicago & North Western signal controller in the 
tower, about 100 ft. from the crossing, sees a train ap- 
proaching he throws a switch which sets all four of these 
traffic signals at “Stop” and in addition rings regular 
highway crossing alarm bells, one of which is mounted 
on each traffic signal. This “Stop” indication is effective 
until the control passes and the signal controller turns 
his switch, at which time the control reverts back to the 
automatic system. A flagman in police uniform, an em- 
ployee of the Chicago & North Western, is on duty at 
this crossing to insure obedience to indication of these 
special traffic signals. 

Although the automobile traffic on this crossing is ex- 
tremely heavy on both streets, the new signaling ar- 
rangement has proved satisfactory in several months’ 
service and better protection is afforded than was 
experienced with the gates. The only change necessary 
from the ordinary highway crossing layout was to 
lengthen the time for the yellow or “Traffic Change” 
indication to allow more time for cars to get across the 
long diagonal distance between the signals. 


More Budgets Received 
N addition to the budgets of 27 roads which were 
summarized in the Railway Age of January 1 and 
which indicated that these roads contemplated the 
expenditure of niore than $315,000,000 during 1927, we 
have since received similar information from the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, the Missouri Pacific and the 
Union Pacific systems. These budgets contemplate the 
expenditure of $114,591,020 in addition to that previ- 


usly reported 


The Santa Fe 
The budget of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
System authorizes expenditures totaling $67,000,000, in- 
cluding $15,500,000 for new equipment, $27,500,000 for 
additions, betterments and improvements, and $24,000,- 
000 for the completion of work authorized in 1926 and 
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carried over into this year. The equipment includes 
3,200 freight cars, 58 passenger cars, 60 locomotives 
and 3 gas-electric cars. 

Among the more important roadway improvements 
are 72 miles of second track, 4.5 miles of which is in 
Oklahoma, 27 miles in Texas and 40.5 miles in Arizona. 
A total of 921 track miles of new rail will be laid, 592 
miles of which will be of 110-Ib. section and 329 miles 
of 90-lb. section. No new lines are contemplated in 
1927 although substantial improvements will be made 
in shop facilities at Cleburne, Tex., and a large fire- 
proof hotel is expected to be built at the Grand Canyon. 


The Missouri Pacific 


The Missouri Pacific budget contemplates the expendi- 
ture of $31,411,020, which includes $10,401,820 for 
equipment and $22,031,970 for roadway improvements 
on the Missouri Pacific Railroad, $2,632,870 for equip- 
ment and $4,724,350 for roadway work on the Inter- 
national-Great Northern, $1,374,130 for equipment and 
$4,400,370 for roadway improvements on the Gulf 
Coast Lines and $254,330 for roadway improvements 
on the San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf. 

Among the more important items in the new equip- 
ment budget of the Missouri Pacific Railroad are $1,- 
462,500 for 25 locomotives, $6,431,250 for 2,500 freight 
cars and $1,308,400 for 44 passenger cars. Among the 
roadway expenditures contemplated are $3,064,700 for 
second track between St. Louis, Mo., and Jefferson City 
and $772,860 for second track between Curtis, Ark., 
and Bierne; $1,679,500 for rail and other track ma- 
terials; $1,291,000 for bridges, trestles and culverts; 
$1,240,605 for yard tracks and sidings; $1,107,575 for 
signals and interlockers; $200,150 for shop buildings, 
engine houses, etc.; and $325,000 for shop machinery 
and tools. 

The new equipment budget for the International- 
Great Northern includes 10 locomotives, 600 freight 
cars and 14 passenger cars, while the roadway expendi- 
tures include appropriations for widening banks and 
increasing the strength of the line in other respects. 

On the Gulf Coast Lines the purchase of 11 locomo- 
tives, 20 caboose cars, 12 passenger cars and 100 ballast 
cars is contemplated. In addition, $1,132,900 has been 
set aside for additional branch lines, in addition to 
numerous expenditures for strengthening the roadbed. 


The Union Pacific 


The Union Pacific System contemplates the expendi- 
ture of $16,180,000 for improvements in 1927 of which 
$2,480,000 is allocated to equipment and $13,700,000 to 
roadway and structures. This includes one six-mile ex- 
tension, $195,000; six passenger and freight stations, 
$325,000; new shop facilities $400,000; shop tools and 
equipment, $300,000; new signaling, 265 miles, $780,- 
000; grade separation, $500,000; miscellaneous roadway 
improvements, $5,000,000. The equipment budget in- 
cludes the purchase of 200 freight cars at an estimated 
cost of $360,000 and 35 passenger cars at an estimated 
cost of $1,320,000. In addition to the above work, work 
was carried over from 1926 involving the expenditure 
of approximately $7,000,000 during the current year. 


Tre CentTrat or New Jersey adopting a recommendation of 
the Pennsylvania. Public Service Commission has adopted a rule 
requiring all trains to stop before crossing the Lehigh Valley 
road at South Bethlehem, the crossing (interlocked) being that 
at which on September 27, a southbound passenger train ran into 
a passenger train of the Lehigh Valley with the result that eight 
persons were killed. 




















Confirmation of C. E.Woods Opposed 





Senate committee considers appointment in relation to 
coal rate controversy 


OLITICAL and business considerations combined 
have produced a very lively controversy over the 
confirmation by the Senate of the President’s 

nomination of Cyrus E. Woods, of Greensburg, Pa., for 
appointment as a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The Senate committee on interstate commerce, after a 
week of hearings, on January 12, voted eight to six 
against recommending confirmation of the appointment 
by the Senate. This conclusion was reached within half 
an hour of the close of the hearings and transfers the 
fight to the floor of the Senate in executive session. 

Aside from the not unusual Democratic opposition to 
appointments made by a Republican President, particu- 
larly in the case of a man who admits that he owns 
large amounts of stocks and bonds of railroad and other 
corporations, the circumstances connected with Mr. 
Woods’ appointment have transferred to the Senate the 
freight rate controversy between the coal interests of 
Pennsylvania and those of West Virginia and other 
states of the southern coal district which has been before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission off and on for 16 
years and is now pending before it in the lake cargo coal 
rate case. Mr. Woods had also become involved in the 
investigation by a Senate committee of the campaign ex- 
penditures in connection with the Pennsylvania elections 
of last year, but the hearing called by the Senate com- 
mittee on interstate commerce for January 6 to inquire 
into his fitness for a commissionership immediately dem- 
onstrated that the fight over the relation between the coal 
rates to the lake ports was to overshadow all other con- 
siderations. 

The fact that he is a friend of Secretary Mellon, 
whose family is supposed to be interested in the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Company, of which Mr. Woods was general 
counsel up to 14 years ago and which is the leading 
complainant in the lake cargo coal case, added another 
feature to the case, while the fact that Mr. Woods was 
for several years a local attorney for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and is still a stock and bond holder of that 
company makes another complication. That he is 66 
years old and has had no experience with the kind of 
problems that come before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for decision have also been mentioned. 


Prospects of Confirmation 


Various opinions are heard as to the probable out- 
come, one theory rumored around the Capitol being that, 
while there are enough Republican senators from coal 
states other than Pennsylvania to combine with the 
Democrats and defeat confirmation, “deals” with certain 
Democratic senators who have candidates of their own 
for various offices might have the effect of breaking up 
any tendency toward Democratic solidarity. 

Those who opposed the confirmation of Commissioner 
Woodlock last year also say that Mr. Woods’ appoint- 
ment now represents part of the price paid for that con- 
firmation because the votes of the two Pennsylvania 
senators as well as certain others are supposed to have 
been persuaded only by the President’s statement that 
the next vacancies on the commission would be filled 
from the South, the Southwest and Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. Woods was called as the first witness before the 
committee and was questioned regarding his experiences, 
connections and opinions, in much the same way that 
Commissioner Woodlock was last year. The committee 
then heard from representatives of the southern 
coal district and others who are protesting against Mr. 
Woods’ appointment. These seemed extremely sus- 
picious that more than a coincidence was represented by 
the appointment of a man sponsored by Senator Reed of 
Pennsylvania so soon after the speeches made by Senator 
Reed in the Senate and elsewhere, criticizing the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for not having decided the 
rate case in favor of Pennsylvania coal producers in its 
last decision and insisting that he intended to see that 
Pennsylvania should have a representative on the com- 
mission that would bring it relief. Some who did not 
attempt to attach so much importance to Mr. Woods’ 
former connections with the coal company took the posi- 
tion that an appointment in the circumstances would 
tend to weaken confidence in the commission. 

Senator Goff of West Virginia assumed the role of 
“prosecutor” at the hearings, and Senators Reed of 
Pennsylvania and Neely of West Virginia also took an 
active part in the questioning, although not members of 
the committee. 


Mr. Woods’ Experience 


Mr. Woods told the committee that he was born in 
1861, that he worked in the accounting department of 
the Pennsylvania to earn money to pay his college ex- 
penses, that he studied law in the office of John G. John- 
son, who was special counsel for the Pennsylvania, and 
later became solicitor for the railroad for Westmoreland 
county, from 1900 to 1907. He was then until 1912 
general counsel of the Pittsburgh Coal Company, which 
he admitted was the largest coal company in that section, 
although he could not quite agree with Senator Goff that 
it was “generally known as the Coal Trust of the United 
States.” He was then United States Minister to Portu- 
gal, secretary of the commonwealth of Pennsylvania and 
ambassador to Spain and then to Japan, resigning in 
1924, after the earthquake. 

Asked if he had ever appeared before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Mr. Woods said that he had 
been one of the attorneys of record in one of the prede- 
cessors of the lake cargo coal case but that he had em- 
ployed Wade H. Ellis and Louis D. Brandeis to represent 
the Pittsburgh Coal Company and had himself taken very 
little part in the case. When questioned as to whether 
he had had any experience in such matters as rate-mak- 
ing, valuation, railroad consolidation, regulation of se- 
curities and similar matters, he said he had not; that if 
placed in the commission he would be without precon- 
ceived opinions or bias on such questions. 

“And without any practical experience to assist you,” 
added Senator Goff, but Mr. Woods said that he had 
had a broad legal experience and thought he was quali- 
fied to apply the law to the facts of a case. 


Security Holdings 


Questions as to the control of the coal company and as 
to the interest of the Mellon family in it brought a state- 
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ment from Mr. Woods that he still held about 107 shares 
hen he said he also owned some railroad 


securities Senator Wheeler asked for the amounts and 
Mr. Woods said that he owned 500 shares of Pennsyl- 
vania stock, $50,000 of its bonds, $25,000 each of the 
bonds of the Norfolk & Western, Atchison, Union Pacific 


ind Northern Pacific, that he was not interested in the 
Union Trust Compa f Pittsburgh or other banks but 
that he also held 100 shares of the Westmoreland 
Coal Company, 1,000 shares of U. S. Steel preferred, 
$25,000 of its bonds and $50,000 of bonds of the 
H. C. Frick Coke Company. Of course, he said, he 
would expect to divest himself of his holdings, in ac- 
cordance with the law, if placed in the commission 


Mr. Woods said he had never had anything to do 
with the operations of the coal companies and had had no 
interest in the coal business since 1912. He knew very 
little about the lake cargo case and did not even learn 
that it had been reopened until after he had been ap- 


pointed. 


Woods Would Not Participate in Rate Case 


1.J 


Mir. Woods told the committee at the hearing on 
january 7 that he would not think of sitting with the 
commission or participating in its decision in the coal rate 


case or anv continuation of it if it should come before the 
commission again, because it would be in “extremely 
bad taste,” and might be misconstrued. He said that 
he considered that the Interstate Commerce Commission 


is as national in its scope as the Supreme Court and that 
he believed his broad legal training would make it im- 


possible for him to consider questions brought before the 
commission from anv other than a broad national stand 
Had Not Sought Appointment 

Mr. Woods said that he had never discussed the case 
with Senator Reed nor with anyone else since he left the 
coal company, and that he had not sought appoimmtment 
to the commission in anv way but that Senator Reed had 
asked him if he would accept it and that he knew nothing 
moré out how it was brought about. Senator Goff 
had asked if it was not a fact that Secretary Mellon was 
more responsible for the appointment than anyone else 
Mr. Woods said he did not know, but that he had dis- 
cussed the appointment with Secretary Mellon and had 
isked his advice as to whether he was qualified to hold 
the office successfully. He had not discussed the rate 
case with Mr. Mellon except to say that he did not intend 
to participate in it and that Mr. Mellon had agreed with 
his judgment 

Asked if he had ever been told after Mr. Woodlock’s 
confirmation that he would be the next appointee, Mr 
Woods said he had not 


Senator Goff asked Mr. Woods if his appointment had 
not been discussed at a meeting of the directors of the 
Pennsylvania on October 5. Mr. Woods said he knew 
nothing of that and Senator Reed said he had not known 
it until November, although he had been trving for two 


vears to get him appointed 
Opposition by Coal Producers 


\ Mr. Belcher of Charleston, W. Va., read a carefully 
prepared statement on behalf of coal producers in West 
Virginia, Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee and certain 
chambers of commerce and other civic organizations in 
these and other states, declaring that the interests of 
Pennsylvania, especially the bituminous coal interests, 
“have so unequivocally and boldly stated their motive 
and purpose to gain representation on the commission 
to further these interests as to strike at the very heart 
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and soul” of the fundamental principles that should gov- 
ern the commission. 

“He stands committed to the rate theories advocated 
by certain Pennsylvania coal interests and against these 
southern districts,” said Mr. Belcher. “These conflicts 
will necessarily be renewed in the future in connection 
with many rates. The confirmation of Mr. Woods 
would put him in a position intolerable to a sensitive and 
right-thinking man. No decision he might render in 
these cases could ever be free from suspicion. He would 
be stigmatized either as a blind, prejudging partisan or 
as a traitor, depending upon the side which he might 
favor. He is, therefore, wholly unfitted to pass imparti- 
ally or judicially upon these conflicting contentions, now 
or in the future.” 

Declaring that the public interests should not be sub- 
ordinated to those of a particular locality, that the inde- 
pendence of the commission should not be jeopardized by 
politics, sectionalism “or an inordinate ambition to gain 
monopolistic control of coal shipments in interstate com- 
merce for any particular state,”” Mr. Belcher quoted from 
public statements made by Senator Reed to illustraie the 
desire ot the Pennsylvania interests to secure represen- 
tation on the commission. 

\t a banquet of Pennsylvania operators held in Union- 
town in last March, according to Mr. Belcher, Senator 
Reed had said: “We are going to demand our rights, 
but we are not going to stop at that. We are not only 
going to demand them but we are going to fight for 
them, and fighting for them means that we are going to 
keep at it until we have fair representation and until that 
fair representation has yielded a correction of these con- 
ditions of which we complain.” 

Mr. Belcher also referred to the alleged promises 
made to Senator Reed at the White House when the con- 
firmation of Commissioner Woodlock was under discus- 
sion in the Senate, and declared that the appointment of 
Mr. Woods as a member of the rate tribunal “for the 
avowed purpose of correcting the alleged ills of Pennsyl- 
vania operators, when their correction meant the impos- 
ing of additional and unnecessary burdens on southern 
shippers of coal, violates every principle of common jus 
tice heretofore zealously safeguarded in this country. 

“If powerful political and industrial influences, coupled 
with the selfish desires of those dominating the business 
of certain localities or regions, are to dominate the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission which has heretofore 
been independent of these influences and uncontrolled by 
such desires, then the hope for a scientific and non-parti- 
san development of administrative law has perished and 
the future findings of this commission will be thought of 
by fair-minded men with contempt,” he said. 


Senator McKellar Opposes Woods 


\ statement was read from W. C. Caulkins, vice-presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, opposing 
confirmation of Mr. Woods because, whether correctly 
or not, there is a widespread belief that his appointment 
was dictated by political expediency and would seriously 
impair public confidence in the commission, and also be- 
cause there is pending a rate controversy on one side of 
which are ranged the friends and supporters of Mr. 
Woods and which had been decided agatnst his friends 
by the narrow margin of one vote. The case should be 
decided by the full vote of a commission not one of 
whose members is under suspicion, he said. 

Statements similar to that of Mr. Belcher were also 
made by W. F. Kerwin, of Green Bay, Wis.; E. M. 
Showalter, of Fairmont, W. Va.,/and Harry E. Zeller, 
of Huntington, W. Va. 

Senator McKellar of Tennessee spoke in opposition to 
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Mr. Woods’ confirmation on January 8, basing his 
argument mainly on the fact that Mr. Woods owns rail- 
road securities. He contended that the law, which pro- 


vides that a man shall not “enter upon the duties” of an 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner or “hold office” 
who has any pecuniary interest in railroads, does not 
mean that a man may divest himself of his interest by 
selling his securities, perhaps by transferring them to his 
wife or children, but that “it bans the man who owns 
them.” He also said that Mr. Woods is ineligible because 
of his connection with the Pittsburgh Coal Company and 
the “peculiar conditions surrounding his appointment.” 
He also spoke of his age and his inexperience in rate- 
making, saying that a man of 66 after a diplomatic career 
is not fitted for the laborious and technical work of the 
commission. 


Pepper for Woods 


Senator Pepper of Pennsylvania had addressed the 
committee on January 10 particularly to say that Mr. 
\Voods had in no way been in a managerial capacity in 
connection with the Pennsylvania primary campaign and 
had had nothing to do with campaign expenditures, but 
had been asked to co-ordinate the campaign of Senator 
Pepper and that of John Fisher, who was running for 
governor. He also said he had never discussed the lake 
cargo coal rate case with Mr. Woods and knew very 
little about it, but that he had been for Mr. Woods for 
a long time as the best man in Pennsylvania for the 
office. 

Senator Reed read into the record a letter from Mr. 
Woods saying that if his appointment is confirmed he will 
immediately sell his securities in the open market, and 
not transfer them to some member of his family as had 
been suggested by Senator McKellar. 

Senator Neely brought up the labor issue by asking 
Mr. Woods, in view of a rumor that his candidacy is in 
favor of the unionized coal fields, if the Pittsburgh Coal 
Company had not recently adopted a policy of non- 
unionizing its mines. Mr. Woods said he did not know 
but thought he had read such a statement in a news- 
paper. 

Senator Neely in a statement said that he 
would be glad to vote for Mr. Woods for a diplomatic 
appointment, and thought him a “man of fine character 
and absolutely noble purpose,” but that he was abso- 
lutely unfitted for appointment to the commission be- 
cause of his former connection with the Pennsylvania 
and the coal company, because of his holdings in com- 
panies having rate interests before the commission and 
his “natural sympathy with the rate-paying interests of 
Pennsylvania,” and because his appointment had been 
dictated by Senator Reed as part of his campaign to 
obtain “representation” of Pennsylvania. When Senator 
Reed asked whether Pennsylvania is not entitled to one- 
eleventh of the commission because it has more than 
one-eleventh of the population of the United States, 
Senator Neely said that two of the present commission- 
ers were born in Pennsylvania, Commissioners Eastman 
and McManamy. “We do not object to Pennsylvania’s 
having representation,” he said, “but we object to letting 
Pennsylvania pack the commission.” 


closing 


Senator Reed’s Testimony 


Senator Reed made his statement in support of Mr. 
Woods on January 12, saying that he had three times 
been confirmed by the Senate for important diplomatic 
posts and that if he goes on the commission he will 
strengthen it and add to its prestige. He declared that 
the coal rate controversy had been over-stressed, that 
Pennsylvania is interested in many important industries 
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affected by freight rates other than coal and that he had 
of course understood that Mr. Woods would not expect 
to sit in a case that had been brought so near to a con- 
clusion. He said the circumstances in connection with 
Mr. Woods’ leaving the Pittsburgh Coal Company fif- 
teen years ago were such as to prejudice him against 
that company rather than influence him in favor of it, 
and that no one who knew Mr. Woods would expect him 
to consider questions before the commission in any way 
than from a national standpoint. He said he did not be- 
lieve that there shouid be strict regional representation 
on the Interstate Commerce Commission but that since 
Pennsylvania had never had a member he did not think it 
presumptuous to try to get one when a vacancy occurred 
and that it had become apparent that Commissioner Cox 
could not be reappointed. He criticized Mr. Cox’s rec- 
ord, saying that he had stated that the farmers are not 
affected by freight rates and that the troubles of the 
Pennsylvania coal operators are due to wage 
rather than to freight rates. 

If Mr. Woods is disqualified to sit on the commission, 
he said, surely Senators from West Virginia are dis- 
qualified from voting against his confirmation. 

Senator Neely made a brief closing statement, saying 
that if this appointment is confirmed it will result in “an 
era of horse-trading among Senators” for future ap- 
pointments to the Commission. 


scales 


Unification of S. P. Lines in 
Texas and Louisiana Approved 


Wasnincton, D. ¢ 
COUISITION of control by the Texas & New 
Orleans of other lines of the Southern Pacific 
System in Texas and Louisiana, by lease, was 
approved and authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in a decision made public on January 7 
The application was for authorization for the com- 
pletion of unification of operations of twelve subsidiary 
companies of the Southern Pacific, comprising all of the 
transportation properties of that system in the two states. 
All of these companies, including the Texas & New 
Orleans, are now controlled by the Southern Pacific 
Company, a corporation, and with two exceptions have 
been under such control for many years. The Southern 
Pacific owns all of the capital stock, except directors’ 
qualifying shares, of the Texas & New Orleans, the 
Louisiana Western, Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas, the 
Lake Charles & Northern, the Houston & Shreveport, 
the Houston & Texas Central, the Houston East & West 
Texas, and the Southern Pacific Terminal Company ; 
and it owns all, except a few shares, of the capital stock 
of the Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio, and of the 
San Antonio & Aransas Pass. Morgan’s Louisiana & 
Texas owns all of the capital stock, except directors’ 
qualifying shares, of the Iberia & Vermilion and the 
Franklin & Abbeville. As to the two last-named com- 
panies, therefore, the control of the Southern Pacific is 
exercised through its subsidiary. All of these companies 
have heretofore made separate operating reports to the 
commission, although in many important matters of 
management, traffic, shop work, purchase of materials, 
etc., the companies are, to a large extent, already unified. 
The companies also have many officers in common. 
Their lines in some cases form through routes now 
operated as units. For example, the line between New 
Orleans, La., and El Paso, Tex, is now divided among 
the Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas, the Louisiana West- 
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ern, the Texas & New Orleans, and the Galveston, Har- 


risburg & San Antonio. Similarly, the line between 
Houston, Tex., and Shreveport, La., is divided between 
the Houston East & West Texas and the Houston & 


Shreveport 
It was represented by the applicant that for rate-mak- 


ing purposes all of the properties are dealt with by 
federal and state commissions as being under common 
ywwnership, 1 nagement, and control, but the companies, 
nevertheless, find it necessary to maintain separate or- 
yan ons in Te | Louisiana, as the result of 
which they are unable to realize the economies which 
would result from the more complete unification now 
propost ‘he principal saving will be effected in the 
cost of printing and in the reduction of clerical and 
accounting force It was estimated that the saving thus 
to be effected wi umount to between $350,000 and 
$400,000 pe eal 
The operating stem proposed to be formed will in- 
le about 4,500 miles of. line, made up as follows 
Miles 
Te New ’ 569.59 
: ton. Harr Ant 2.104.65* 
2 vs 207.74 
M | 400.67 
, \ 1.60 
" 40.74 
21.44 
sn 90 
72.66 
4 
4489.7 
Antonio & A s Pass, now 
burg & San Ant , to be assigned 
The Texas & New Orleans is already operating un 
er lease the ! the Dayton-Goose Creek, 25.14 miles 
ind the line of tl Texas State, 32.6 miles in length 


The leases proposed to be executed are substantially 
uniform in their provisions, being for the term of one 
vear and thereafter, subject to termination on 30 days’ 


notice by either party They provide, among other 
things, that all expenditures by the lessee which are prop- 
erly chargeable to any operating expense account or to 
ny income account shall be charged to and assumed by 


the lessee, and that all expenditures by the lessee which 
ire properly chargeable to any investment account shall 
be charged to and assumed by the lessor. The lessee 
agrees to pay to or for the account of each of the lessors 
unnually a rental sufficient to provide for interest on 
funded debt, income taxes on outstanding tax-exempt 
bonds, unextinguished discount on bonds, sinking-fund 
contributions, and expenses necessary to keep up the 
corporate organization of the lessor. In addition to these 
payments, it is provided that the lessee shall pay cash 
rental as to certain of the properties, said to be based in 
large part upon the past and prospective earnings. The 
following table gives the amount of annual rental in 
each case and the net income of each of these carries as 
eported for the year 1925: 

Annual Net income 

1925 


Car rental 
Houston & Shreve $40,000 $188,096 
Louisiana Westerr 504,000 659,922 
Galveston, Harrist & San Antoni 1,000,000 2,532,837 
Houston & Texa 1,000,000 1,955,396 
Houston East & West Texas 200,000 447,464 
Southern Pacific 120,000 122,353 


The lease of the San Antonio & Aransas Pass to the 
Gal 


veston, Harrisburg & San Antonio, which is to be 
to the Texas & New Orleans, is similar in its 


issixne 
terms 
The Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & Sabine, which oper- 

line i uuthern Texas, connecting with lines of 
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the Southern Pacific, intervened for the purpose of urg- 
ing proper consideration of its necessities and its desire 
for inclusion in some trunk line system in the consolida- 
tion of carriers under the provisions of section 5 of the 
act. As to this the report says: “The intervener has 
pending before us applications for authority to extend 
its lines, and its representative stated at the hearing that 
in case these applications are granted it will have no 
present desire for consolidation with any other carrier. 
[t does not appear that the completion of unification of 
the Southern Pacific lines proposed in this proceeding 
will prejudice the claims of this carrier for recognition, 
and we do not consider it practicable to defer action 
upon this application pending the conclusion of the pro- 
ceedings in which the intervener is more directly con- 
cerned.” 


Freight Car Loading 


Wasuincron, D. C, 

EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 

January 1 amounted to 740,348 cars, a decrease 

of 1,212 cars as compared with the correspond- 
ing week of last year and of 26,750 cars as compared 
with 1925. The figures represent not only the usual 
end-of-the-vyear decline but also the fact that the week 
included a holiday. The summary, as compiled by the 
Car Service Division of the American Railway Associa- 
tion, follows: 

Revenue Freicut Car Loapinc 


Week Ended Saturday, Yanuary 1, 192 


Dist ts 1927 1926 1925 
Eastert 175,901 167,975 176,254 
Allegheny 159,016 150,251 1,422 
Pocahontas 41,155 44,350 41,142 
Southern 107,780 118,500 121,481 
Northwestern 84,195 82.668 91.435 
Central Western 112,639 116,099 125,905 
South westerr 59,662 61,717 59.459 
Fotal Western Districts 256.496 260,484 276,799 
Total All Roads , 740,348 741,560 767,098 

Commodities 
Grain and G Products 36,498 37,959 40,907 
Live Stock ; 23,843 28,933 34,667 
Coal , 171,573 158,935 181,604 
Se ‘vase cusecees 11,299 16,802 13,505 
Forest Products , : 38,050 43,945 47 ,987 
Ore .. 9,391 7,726 8,267 
Mdse., L. C. I 202,256 194,561 192,724 
Miscellaneous 247,438 252,699 247,437 
January 1 740,348 741,560 767,098 
December 25 772,598 701,061 
December 18 950.575 969,738 
December 11 998,715 1,008,696 
December 4 1,058,151 1,020,839 


The freight car surplus for the week ended December 
31 averaged 275,260 cars, including 61,181 coal cars 
and 166,532 box cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada during 
the week ended January 1, showed a seasonal decline of 
5,249 cars from the previous week. Compared with the 
same week last year there was, however, an increase of 
4,957 cars. 











Total for Canada Cumulative totals 
~ —— to date 

Commodities Jan. 1, Dec. 25, Jan. 2, ————- — 

1927 1926 1926 1926 1925 
Grain and grain products.. 10,135 10,526 7,973 513,451 510,210 
Live stock 1,333 1,239 1,421 117,771 126.631 
Coal ye 5,854 8,384 5,014 334,412 240,048 
Coke , o« 421 468 387 20,055 16,488 
Lumber .... ‘ 1,957 2,366 2,021 184,201 181,903 
Pulpwood .... a oe 2,441 2,143 2,337 128,871 125,605 
Pulp and paper........ . 1,482 1,849 2,166 121,789 108,383 
Other forest products. ... 1,976 2,284 1,795 157,862 144,258 
Se theshee ax paiba 1,364 1,312 1,350 90,053 74,161 
Merchandise, L. C. L ... 12,422 13,699 10,753 852,152 793,415 
Miscellaneous oedeneetuen 9,209 9,573 8,420 737,773 668,711 
Total cars loaded... 48,594 53,843 43,637 3,258,390 2,989,813 


Total cars received from 


connections 31,073 34,563 26,616 1,932,921 1,730,480 



















































Kansas City Southern Bridge Over the Arkansas River 


The Kansas City Southern 


Nucleus of proposed southwestern system has strategic 
location and well developed property 
HE Kansas City Southern, in spite of its being quarter as much mileage as the Katy and half as much 


only 850 miles in length, seems destined for a_ as the Cotton Belt, one might imagine a sort of “tail-wag- 
while to be one of the leading carriers in the’ the-dog” effect Such a simile is seen to be inappro- 


making railroad history. It was only on December priate, however, when one appreciates the Kansas City 
31, for instance, that the federal district court at Kansas Southern’s peculiar strategic position in the Southwest 
City annulled the Interstate Commerce Commissions or the place held in the railroad world by the chairman 


final valuation of the property. It appears, as a result, of its board of directors, L. F. Loree. 


at t road’s lue wi far distant future, : 
that the road’s value will, in the not far distant Dees Not Own Beeder Lines 





r- —-- I 


The Kansas City Southern’s line extends from Kan- 
sas City, Mo., to Port Arthur, Tex.; this is about 100 
miles shorter than the next shortest line between Kansas 
City and the Gulf of Mexico. Inasmuch as the distance 
from Kansas City to Port Arthur is 786 miles and the 
road’s total mileage is 850 the company'can be said to 
have practically no branch lines. It does not suffer, 
however, for lack of feeder lines because the road has 
about 85 connections with other carriers, or an average of 
one for about every ten miles. It appears that the road 
has plenty of feeder lines but that it has been so fortu- 
nate as not to have had to take over ownership of these 
feeders to secure the traffic originating on them. It is 
not so clear, of course, that the short line railway inter- 
ests prefer that sort of policy. 

The Kansas City-Port Arthur route forms about as 
nearly a straight line as it is possible for an economically 
located road in hilly country to follow. A peculiar fea- 
ture of the line is the closeness with which it follows the 
state boundaries and crosses from one state to another 

Station at Port Arthur as topography requires. Thus the line extends due south 

from Kansas City along the Missouri-Kansas state 

be a matter for consideration by the United States Su- boundary veering slightly westward to reach the Pitts- 
preme Court. It is expected that the court will clear up burg, Kan., coal fields and then slightly to the eastward 
many points about railroad valuation beyond those which to reach the Joplin lead and zinc mining area. It then 
it is hoped will be decided in the Los Angeles & Salt continues along the Arkansas-Oklahoma state line cross- 
Lake case which is already before the Supreme Court. ing the boundary almost at right angles not far from 

Another fact that has put the Kansas City Southern where the road reaches its highest elevation of 1,620 feet 
in the public eye is the part the road has played in L. F. in its crossing of the Ozarks. After passing through 
Loree’s contemplated merger of three southwestern roads the important distributing center of Texarkana, Tex.- 
—the Kansas City Southern, the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Ark., it closely parallels the Louisiana~Texas boundary 
and the St. Louis Southwestern. Considering that the on the Louisiana side, passing through Shreveport and 
Kansas City Southern, which is the parent company of then at DeQuincy turning southwest inte Texas at 
the proposed new Loree system, operates about one- Beaumont and then south and east to the terminus at 
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Port Arthur [he last named is considerably inland 
from the Gulf of Mexico and is reached by ocean going 
which come up Sabine Pass and follow a seven- 
ip canal, in which a depth of 27 feet is maintained. 
[he fact that Port Arthur is so far inland is said to be a 


valuable protection from storms. 


Traffic 


Che Kansas City Southern is properly described as 
being more of an originator of traffic than a distributor; 
the Katy on the other hand partakes rather more of the 
distributing character. The 








road receives coal trafh« araentineopeRansas Clty 
from the Pittsburgh dis- Siete 
trict and lead and zinc 

from Joplin In the WANSAS 

Ozarks there originates a MISSOUR 
considerable trafic in 

hardwoods’ and fruits. Pittsburg 

There is also some coal ‘4 , 

along the company’s line — 

in Oklahoma and Arkan- 

Sas Che road crosses 


through an immense pine 
forest area in Louisiana 


and ‘Texas and reaches | KLAHOMA Se Genten 

eral | , . Sp 7 
several oil areas Chere - ARMANSA 
are a number of large oil Heavener waldron 
refineries inthe Port 
Arthur district from 
which there is received a De Queen 


sizeable tonnage of petro 
leum products for rail 
movement to the north 
Another important traffic 
is grain which comes to 
the Kansas City Southern 
at Kansas City and moves 
over its rails to its own 





Snreveport 


OWIS/ANA 
elevators at Port Arthur TEXAS 
or via connections to New 
Orleans or Galveston. esate 
The Kansas City South 
ern is also the best located De Quincey 


Beaumont 
Port Arthy 


road in Kansas City. It 
ranks with the leaders in 
that city in the number of 
miles of track and of in- 


Lake Charies 





” 











The Kansas City Southern 


dustries served and the 
number and capacity of 
its team tracks are considerably in excess of those of 
any other carriet 

In 1925. the road’s traffic was divided as follows: 
Products of agriculture, 9 per cent; animals and prod- 
ucts, 2 per cent; products of mines, 32 per cent ; products 
of forests, 20 per cent; manufactures and miscellaneous, 
35 per cent, and L.c.l., 1% per cent. The road originates 
5 per cent of its traffic. The bituminous coal 
raffic in 1925, the larger part of which was originated 


s ( Ss HERN OPERATING 
Rev. 
Revenne Per Ton Total 
Rev e7 Passenger Mile Operating 
M g M Miles Cents Revenues 
263, 733 11,289,324 
033, 728 13,547,487 
10,557,000 7¢ 16,531,528 
95,880.01 0.99 16,607,011 
105,908,000 1.037 22,355,227 
358,000 1.138 21,768,140 
63.22 ( R4 20,.361.180 
Q4 4 f 1.450.000 7 22,485,099 
4 59,875,0( 1.098 21,024,012 


21,165,155 


I 
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on the line, constituted 10.7 per cent of the total traffic. 
The road carries an unusually large percentage of crude 
petroleum—in 1925, 8.2 per cent, nearly all received 
from connections. The largest single item under manu- 
factures was refined petroleum, 22 per cent of the total 
revenue tonnage, and of this traffic 60 per cent was origi- 
nated. This traffic in refined petroleum made up the 
largest single item in the entire commodity classification 
statement. The road is favored by having a rather even 
balance of traffic north and south. 


History 


The Kansas City Southern was originally built or put 
together by Arthur E. Stilwell who obtained a charter 
for the line from the state of Missouri in 1893. Mr. 
Stilwell already owned the Kansas City Subarban Belt 
which he leased to the new company then known as the 
Kansas City, Pittsburg & Gulf. He secured separate 
charters in Louisiana and Texas—the Texas mileage is 
operated under the name, Texarkana & Fort Smith— 
and by acquiring lines already built and by new construc- 
tion completed the new line and opened it for operation 
in 1897. Considering the business conditions of the 
period immediately following the panic of 1893 and the 
rugged and undeveloped character of much of the 
country served it is neither surprising that the promoter 
had to be discreet in his expenditures nor that the road 
should have failed to prosper. As a matter of fact it 
went into receivership almost as soon as it was in opera- 
tion, namely on April 1, 1899. It was sold at fore- 
closure exactly one year later and was reorganized as the 
Kansas City Southern. Control was in the hands of vot- 
ing trustees for a period of five years and on January 1, 
1905, the property passed to its present owners 

The history of the Kansas City Southern from that 
time on was peculiar in many respects, particularly from 
the standpoint of the strong policies adopted by the new 
owners. The road, as might have been expected from 
the conditions under which Mr. Stilwell worked, had been 
built rather too cheaply with an uneconomical grade 
line, light bridges, light rail and light power and with 
inadequate sidings, yards and terminal facilities which 
alike prevented it from going after business aggressively 
and of handling its traffic economically. 

The new management first had expert analyses made 
of the situation and then proceeded upon an ambitious 
program of rehabilitiation and rebuilding. The most 
important single factors in this program were extensive 
gerade revisions and line changes. The freight districts 
were rearranged to permit more economical use of power. 
This required new engine terminals at various points. 
Then attention was given to roadbed, ballast, bridges, 
culverts, heavier rail and longer passing tracks to permit 
the use of heavier power. Almost at once plans were 
drawn up for modern repair shops, the important system 
shop at Pittsburg, Kan., being completed in 1912. 

\ttention was given in due course to the development 
of the already extensive terminal properties at Kansas 
City and Port Arthur, to the building of more adequate 





ResuLts, Serecrep Items, 1916 to 1925 


Net Net Charges 
Total Net Railway for Addi- 
Operating Operating Operating Operating Net Afte tions and 
Expenses Revenues Ratio Income Charges Betterments 
6,782.71 4,506,624 60.08 642 964,278 
8,205,536 5,341,951 60.57 624,143 438,594 
12,363,558 167,97 74.79 ,074,931 1,359.57 
13,329,087 3,277,923 80.2¢ 1,342,679 1,432,910 
17,911,665 4,443,562 80.12 1,924,054 517,431 
16,103.99 5.664.148 73.98 2,433,005 626,342 
15,083,460 5,277,720 74.08 3,398,855 1.586.531 934,343 
16,708,811 5,776,288 74.31 3,537,101 2,773,434 3,503,165 
15,256,529 5,767,484 72.57 3,864,377 1,981,803 1,490,394 
4,585,804 6,579,352 68.91 4,493,426 2,113,299 1,411,421 
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stations at all points on the line, etc. The statement has 
been made that today the Kansas City Southern is the 
most highly developed railroad in the territory which it 
serves. These things cost money and the result was to 
give the road a high capitalization. The improvements 
were charged to capital account and there has been an 
argument ever since with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as to what should or should not be included in 
the valuation. The peculiar problem existing in this re- 
spect, combined with Mr. Loree’s great interest in the 
subject of valuation in, general, explains largely why the 











View of Track on Top of Concrete Trestle 


Kansas City Southern has been so willing to take issue 
with the Bureau of Valuation in the federal courts. 


Grade Revision 


The grade revision program had as its motive the 
establishment of a grade line not exceeding 0.5 per cent. 
Working to this ideal, however, was not felt to be feas- 
ible or economical under conditions then ruling in the 
more rugged country and here instead it was decided to 
make use of heavier power, notably Mallet type locomo- 
tives. On the other hand, while a lighter grade than 
0.5 per cent was felt to be feasible in the flat country at 
the south end of the line it was decided to adhere to uni- 
formity. The result was the following arrangement of 
grade line and freight engine districts: 

Rutinec Eouatep Grave 


Miles Northbound Southbound 


Kansas City-Pittsburg 129 { 0.50 
Pittsburge-Neosho . 45 0.50 0. 5° 
Neosho-W atts 62 1.80 1.80 
Watts-Hevener 102 0. Si A sn 
Hevener-DeQueen QS 1.35 1.50 
DeQueen-Shreveport 125 0.5¢ 50 
Shreveport-Leesville 11 1.08 1.12 
Leesville-Port Arthur . 118 0.50 0.50 
786 


For a short distance out of Kansas City, namely to 
Grandview, the Kansas City Southern uses 7 miles of 
the Frisco where the ruling grade is 1.6 per cent and 
pushers are used southbound. The Kansas City South- 
ern has plans under way for building a line of its own 
between these points. In operating the line turn-arounds 
are used between Neosho and Watts, the district being 
from Pittsburg to Watts. Thus there are now seven 
engine districts; under the former arrangement there 
had been six, one of which was 179 miles in length. The 
new arrangement necessitated the abandonment of three 
engine terminals and the establishment of four new ones. 
The ultimate result was a more economical arrangement 
of engine runs which assisted in cutting down crew over- 
time and a better arrangement as between light and 
heavier power. The grade revision was so extensive that 
at present, of the total distance of 786 miles between 
Kansas City and Port Arthur, no less than 66 per cent 
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is on a 0.5 ruling grade line. By 1917 the locomotive 
that had been in use in 1909 could have handled 46 per 
cent greater tonnage either northbound or southbound. 
sut beyond that the road also purchased larger power, 
commencing in 1912 with the acquisition of 12 Mallet. 
8 Pacific and 15 heavier Consolidation locomotives. The 
average tractive effort of the power in service in 1917 
was 331; per cent greater than it had been in 1909 which 
with the grade revisions made the relative capacity of the 
average locomotive in service in 1917, 80 per cent greater 
than in 1909 when the rehabilitation program began 


Other Physical Improvement 


The Kansas City Southern shows in its annual re- 
ports detailed statistics of its physical makeup. In this 
connection the following selected figures will be of in 
terest: 


June 30, 1905 Dec. 31, 1917 Dec. 31, 1925 
A _ wo a —E———— 
No. Length N Length No. Length 
Bridges in ft in ft n ft 
Steel bed 231 19,225 289 22,762 $27 3, 88¢ 
Concrete 225 3 252 
Wood ‘ ‘ 3 66 
Combination 3 213 ] 87 1 87 
Trestles, Wood 593 96.377 307 64,786 298 62,195 
Culverts 
Stone & concrete. 354 689 72:3 
Cast iron pipe.. 233 592 610 
Concrete pipe... 118 227 


A familiar structure on the road is the ballasted deck 
trestle. The road is using a high grade washed gravel 
ballast for much of its mileage. There is a considerable 
quantity of chats and in the soft soil at the southern end 
there remains an extensive mileage of oyster shell ballast 
as on the other roads serving the same territory. The 
road’s standard weight of rail for many years was of 
85-Ib. weight. More recently a 100-lb. section has been 




















Station at Sulphur Springs, Ark., Typical of Many K. C. S&S. 
Stations 


used at many points and at the end of 1925 of the total 
owned main line mileage of 777, 37 miles was of 100 Ib. 
weight and 731 of 85 lb. ; at the same time 772 miles had 
6 inches or more of ballast under the ties. Considerably 
over one-half of the cross ties in main track are treated 
ties. 
Heavy Power 

The Kansas City Southern is noted for its use of 
heavy power. The average tractive effort of its freight 
locomotives at the end of 1925 was 63,417 Ib. (compar- 
ing with 54,524 Ib. at the end of 1924). Some idea of 
the size of this figure may be gained by the fact that the 
average tractive effort of the freight locomotives of the 
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Report on Hendersonville 
and Fountain Head Accidents 


P. Be IRLAND, director of 

saiety, Interstate Commerce Commission, 

@ has made a report on the derailment on the 
Louisville & Nashville at Hendersonville, Tenn. on 
November 16 (5:47 p. m.), when southbound passenger 
train No. 99 was partly derailed because of the loosening 
tf a switch that was hit by the wreck of an automobile 
which, being caught on the track, was struck and de 
molished by the train, which was moving at 50 
miles an [he two persons in the automobile 
killed and 12 passengers and four dining car em 

the train were injured Che locomotive 
and tender) of the train did not run off the rails and 


the bureau of 


about 
hour. 
we re 


1 
piovees on 


stopped after running a quarter of a mile. The first 
car—a combination club and baggage car—was de- 
uled but nevertheless remained coupled to the loco 


motive 
Che 


ials had been 


inspector finds that proper whistle and bell sig 
given from the train and that the driver 
t the automobile neglected the simplest precautions ; 
moreover, he was violating a state law which re- 
s a stop to be made before passing over a railroad 
l \lso, there was an automatic wigwag signal 


it grade. 


which gave notice of the approach of the train Che 
comotive headlight was burning brightly. The occu 
pants of the automobile were residents of the vicinity 
presumably were familiar with conditions at the 
crossing 
Collide in Moonlight 
ollowing this derailment, there was a collision of 


ickmen’s motor cars at Fountain Head, 23 miles north 
t Hendersonville, in which six employees were killed 


nd 14 injured, one of the six being the foreman in 


charge of the southbound motor car This occurred 
8:45 p.m. when there was good moonlight lore- 
\shworth, with a crew of nine laborers, was pro 
ceeding southward toward the scene of the derailment 
train No. 99 and was moving at from 20 to 35 miles 
hour when the car collided with northbound motor cat 


No. 40 on which were ‘‘oreman Hindman and nine labor- 

Poor judgment on the part of Foreman Hindman 
moving northward when he had been instructed to 
uthward to Hendersonville, is given the 
the collision, but Foreman Ashworth, 
uthbound, was exceeding the prescribed speed limit 
Hindman that he was going north, in 
rder to get more Portland and also to 


eTs 


ceed St as 


main cause Ol 


said 


reman 


men at cet 


re definite information as to his duties, though he 
ilready had as many men as the rules would permit 
him to cat on his cat 

\s to whether both cars were properly equipped with 
tet 


fe both front and rear, the evidence was conflicting. 
[he rules require that motor cars shall be operated at 
es so that they can be stopped within one-half the 
inge of vision, which rule, strictly interpreted, would 
it next to impossible to use these cars at night, 
an extremely low rate of speed. The report 
question as to whether there should not be 
more stringent rules governing the operation of cars of 
this kind. It is suggested that a section foreman ought 
yenerally to have the right to move on his own section 
where he pleases, far as concerns opposing motor 
irs: but when off his own séction, it is a question 
whether the car can move with safety except by regulat 


make 


cept al 


oY 


train orders. 

















An Analyst’s View of the New 
Accounting Classifications 


Believes amplification of revenue and expense accounts 
might help justify present large accounting costs 


By Joseph L. 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission has re- 
cently made public a tentative revision of the 
classifications prepared by its Bureau 


accounting 
yt Accounts in co-operation with the Railway Account- 


ing Officers Association. A comparison of the present 
and proposed classifications was made in the Kailway 
lve of December 4, and the writer agrees with the 
mclusion therein expressed that the proposed revision 
contains no particularly striking or radical changes in 

the present scheme of railroad accounting 
[he committee on general accounts of the Account- 
Officers Association, however, in reporting on the 
tentative revision of the classifications to the mem 
bers, indicated that it had suggested further changes. 
not add that if these changes were adopted by 
commission, they would completely revolutionize 
resent method of classifying operating expenses 

th as to general and primary’ accounts. 


of railroad operations think that there 
substantial changes in the 


Many analysts 
is no occasion to make any 
classifying revenues and expenses and 
contain the 
analysis of 


resent method « 
t] at the 
rormation 


records of the carriers basic 1n- 
necessary for a comprehensive 
feel, however, that this basic 
information should be available to the analyst 
not have the railroad records by 
including the essential data in the monthly or annual 
reports to the commission. 

In view of this wide opinion with 
system of and re 
porting operating ues and expenses, it would seem 
appropriate at this time just what purpose 
those particular classifications are intended to fulfill and 
how well they accomplish that purpose. 


railroad operations Chey 
made 
«AK ce Ss to 


W ho rat eS 


divergence of 


respect to the present classifying 
reven 


to consider 


Purpose of the Classifications 
of Revenues and Expenses 
he of the classifications of operating 
revenues and operating expenses is to provide such sub- 
divisions of Income Account 501, “Railway operating 
revenues” and of Income Account 531, “Railway Oper- 
iting to determine for any 


purpe SC 


expenses’ as are necessary 


railroad or group of railroads 
First: The sources of the revenues and the causes 
ot the expenses. 


Second: The reasons for any fluctuations in revenues 
and in expenses in one period as compared with an- 
other 

It is not the 

making such an analysis 
shipping and traveling public, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the state are 
ill, for various reasons, deeply interested in the amount 
operations and in the causes 
The demand for 


railroad officers alone who are interested 
Investors in railroad securi 
tes, the 


and commissions 


f the net revenue fron 
fluctuations therein 


ft anv accurate 
analysis of the causes of these fluctuations is there- 
fore, insistent both inside and outside of official rail- 
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White 


lhe question thus resolves itself into what 
tor these analyses, and to what 
is now availall 


road circles 
information is required 
extent it 

Statistical Requirements of the Railroad Officer 


that 
information for 


It goes without the railroad officers re- 
quire more detailed the purpose of 
analyzing fluctuations in revenues and expenses and of 
exercising statistical control than the other parties named 
While the latter are interested in general causes 
of fluctuations in the revenues and expenses of the rail- 
road as a whole, the railroad manager must be in a 
position to localize these general causes in order to 
ipply whatever remedy is required 

lor this reason the records must be kept in such a 
way that changes in total revenues or expenses can be 
illocated not only to divisions or departments but also 
to the specific operations responsible. 

While the Interstate Commerce Act gives the com- 
mission the authority to prescribe in detail just what 
basic records, memoranda, etc., the carriers shall keep, 
this authority has so far been exercised only with respect 
to the classifications of revenues and expenses by pri 
mary accounts the road as a whole. The further 
sub-division of these primary accounts and the distribu- 
tion of revenues and expenses to divisions and depart- 
ments has been left optional with the roads. The prac- 
tice in this respect varies greatly. Some roads make an 
xhaustive monthly analysis of the causes of fluctuations 
in revenues and expenses by divisions and departments, 
ind develop local unit costs for most of the major op 
others practically limit them 
the commission fot 


Saying 


above. 


tor 


erations on the railroad: 


selves to the statistics 
the road as a whole 

he roads with the narrowest margin of profit are 
often which have developed the most elaborate 
system of statistical analysis of revenues and expenses. 
They evidently feel that the accounting expense there- 
by involved is fully justified 

Leaving aside for the present this detailed 
of divisional or departmental revenues and expenses, 
let us first review the general accounting and statistical 
information which is essential for an analysis of the 
operating results of a railroad as a whole, whether such 
analvsis be based on the reports to the railroad execu- 
tives or to the Interstate Commerce Commission; and 
then examine the data now reported to the commission 


required by 


those 


analysis 


with a view to determining whether any essential in- 
formation is missing and if so what changes in the 
reports may be desirable to supply this deficiency. 
Expense of Suggested Changes 
In suggesting these changes the writer is not un- 


mindful of the additional accounting expense involved. 
On the other hand, it must not be overlooked that the 
railroads are now spending a great deal of money in 
classifying the revenues and expenses solely for pur- 
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poses of analysi nd that this expenditure in many analyzing changes in the average revenue per ton-mile 
respects is wast ause the classification is not suf- but he is not entirely certain that in this case the ad- 
ficiently comple r this purpose. In considering the ditional expense would be justified. There may also 
cost of the t ving suggestions, therefore, due con- be some danger as suggested in some quarters that mis- 

leration should be given to this feature. leading comparisons will be made of the average revenue 

lf compreh lyses of railroad operations are per ton-mile of individual commodities. The question 

be required, would it not be better to add a small is, however, worthy of further consideration. 
percentage to 1 eady heavy expense of classification A similar criticism as to the absence of subdivisions 

| thereby 1 tal expenditure effective, than applies to Account 102, “Passenger” which contains 
to continu mounts for a classification about 17 per cent of the revenues of the average rail- 
which, at least as re] | to the commission, and to road. It is interesting to note that these two accounts 
the executiv many railroads, is inadequate for the (101 and 102) contain about 91 per cent of the operat- 
purposes of the analyst? An inadequate classification ing revenues whereas 37 accounts are used to report 
represents an expen which is difficult to justify. the remaining 9 per cent of the revenues. It is true that 


Requirements of the Analyst of Railroad Operations 


The requirement f the analyst of railroad opera- 
tions as stated in the following paragraphs represent 
he it which writer has found it essential 
to have i rder to furnish an adequate and accurate 
explanation of the causes of fluctuations in revenues 

id expenses, wl such explanation is for the bene- 
fit of railroad executives, investors in railroad securi- 
ties or members of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
$10n. 

First as to revenues, the analyst requires a detailed 
classification of the sources of the revenues arising from 
the operation of 1 railroad. This detailed classifica- 
tion forms the bi for a comparison of the revenues 
of the carrier during the accounting period under con- 
sideration with its revenues in previous accounting 
periods. It als rms the basis of similar comparisons 
yf the revenues of different carriers. 


The next step t unalysis is to acertain the causes 
of the principal fluctuations in these different items of 
revenue developed by the foregoing comparison. 

These fluctuations in revenues are due either to dif- 
ferences in the rate per unit of service or in the quantity 
ri Che traffic statistics should, 


ot service 


therefore, provid units of service performed clas- 
sified so far as practicable on the same basis as the 
revenues so that the average rates per unit of service 
can be determi | 


Amplification of Classification of Revenues 


The classification of revenues and the traffic statis- 
tics meet these requirements in a general way so far 
as freight and passenger revenues are concerned. It 
should be noted, however, that Account 101 “Freight” 
contains about 74 per cent of the revenues of the average 
railroad and that no subdivisions of this account are pro- 
vided to aid t analyst in studying the fluctuations. 
It is true that the statistics of tons of freight handled 
pplicable to tl count are divided into 70 classes 
under the I. C. C. freight commodity classification but 
without the freight revenue represented by these dif- 


ferent classes the analyst cannot determine the principal 

sources of freight revenue or the effect of fluctuations 
in various kinds of freight traffic 

meet tl ituation the freight revenue by com- 

ible to the tons originated and received 

from connections might well be added to the freight 


commodity statement This information is now devel- 
oped by some roads for their own information. It will 
undoubtedly cost something to prepare but this seems 


‘ 1 


to be n excellent example of the cases cited above 


whert il expenditure is necessary to make 
the data already developed of more practical use. 
Some analysts also advocate the addition of ton-miles 
commodities to the freight commodity statement. The 


writer believes that such statistics would be helpful in 


A; 


the monthly traffic statistics reported to the commis- 
sion give a division of passenger revenue between 
commutation and other passenger revenue but the clas- 
sification of operating revenues does not provide 
specific sub-accounts for these items and they are not 
included in the traffic statistics contained in the annual 
report to the commission or in the annual reports to 
the stockholders of most of the railroads. 

To facilitate analysis of passenger revenues, the fol- 
lowing subdivisions of Account 102 “Passenger” are 
suggested together with similar subdivisions of pas- 
sengers carried and passenger miles: 

Account 102, “Passencer” 


l Revenue from Coach Passengers. 
a. at regular rates (including excess fare) 
b. at commutation rates 
c. at excursion or other reduced rates 
2. Revenues from Pullran Tl’assencers. 
a. transportation (including excess fare) 
b. surcharge 
¢. contract receipts from or payments to Pullman Co.* 


* These iters are now included respectively in Account 108, “Other 
passenger-train” or in Inc.me Acc.unt 538, “Rent for passenger train cars.” 


It is suggested that this information be added to 
the passenger traffic statistics and included in the an- 
nual report to the commission. Some roads are now do- 
ing something of this kind for their own information 


Classification of Revenues from Transporting Milk 
\ change should be made in the method of classifying 
revenues from the transportation of milk. At present 
Account 109 “Milk,” which is classified as passenger serv- 
ice train revenue includes milk which is shipped at 
rates per package regardless of weights, irrespective of 
whether it is handled in a passenger service train or 
a freight train. Similarly milk shipped on a weight 
basis is included in Account 101, “Freight” without 
regard to the kind of train in which it is handled. 

To remedy this situation, revenue from the trans- 
portation of milk in trains classified as passenger serv- 
ice trains should be included in Account 109 “Milk” 
irrespective of whether the rates are assessed on a 
package or weight basis. Similarly all revenue from 
milk handled in freight trains should be included in Ac- 
count 101 “Freight” irrespective of the basis of which the 
charges are assessed. Ton-miles applicable to this rev- 
enue included in Account 101 “Freight” can be esti- 
mated when the charge is on a package basis. This 
accounting will provide a more accurate determination 
of freight train and passenger train revenues. 

While no units of service performed are reported 
for the revenue accounts other than freight and pas- 
senger, these accounts aggregate less than 10 per cent 
of the total revenues. The expense of compiling detailed 
statistics of service performed currently would not seem 
to be justified. Any unusual fluctuations could be made 
the subject of a special study. 

The foregoing comments’ have dealt primarily with 
the revenue accounts. A later article will deal similarly 
with the expense accounts. 














Motor Car Plant Improves Method 
of Shipping Sheet Steel 


Sheets packed in 10-ton units and unloaded at destination with 
electric trucks in one-twelfth the time originally required 


HE handling of sheet steel has always presented 

a preplexing problem not only to the railroads 

but to the well. Even when prepared 
for shipment in accordance with the loading rules laid 
down by the American Railway Association it has not 
prevented serious damage to the lading and to the cars. 
With the idea of eliminating, so far as possible, objec- 
tionable features of present methods of handling this 
commodity as well as of inaugurating a method which 
would enable unloading of this material at destination. 
intensive study of the problem was undertaken by the 
Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich., which has 
resulted in the development of the method described in 
this article. 

This new method of shipping and handling sheet steel 
was devised by R. T. Romine of the Hudson Motor Car 
Company and is now in use at the Hudson plant. Essen- 
tially, the most important feature of the whole scheme 
is embodied in the binding of the sheet steel in units by 
means of special equipment. It has been found that the 
most desirable size of unit approximates 10 tons in 
weight—four 10-ton units or bundles being placed in 
the freight car at the steel mill. The outstanding differ- 
ence in the method of packing the sheets as compared 


user as 





Fig. 1—Two 10-ton Bundles in the Car Show the Condition 
on Arrival at Destination—The Right-Hand View 
Clearly Shows the Method of Supporting 
the Bundles 


with commonly known shipping methods, with the sheets 
laid flat, is that the sheets are packed on edge, the sheets 
in each bundle being packed on a pallet made up of a 
series of wood cross members so that the friction of the 
lower edges of the sheets will hold the supporting pallet 
and pack together as a unit. 

The principal pieces of equipment used in this method 
of handling are a pair of adjustable binders which em- 
brace each pack or bundle in the form of a yoke; a 
stack lifter so designed as to be run over the bundle of 
sheets in the car and to lift it to a sufficient height that 
an electric platform truck of special design may be run 





in under and the load let down upon the platform. Three 
of the four illustrations show the progressive steps in 
handling sheet steel by this method. Fig. 1 shows two 
packs or bundles bound with the adjustable binders. 
These binders are adjustable to any size bundle and by 
means of a screw pressure device the pack is firmly 
clamped together as a rigid unit. The bundle shown at 
the left in Fig. 1 is merely placed on the floor of the 








Fig. 2—The 10-ton Bundles Are Lifted From the Car Floor 
by the Stack Lifter and Lowered Onto the 
Electric Platform Truck 


car without the supporting pallet whereas the bundle at 
the right has been prepared for shipment by placing the 
wood cross members and longitudinal side members in 
such a manner that the bundle is not secured in any way 
to the floor of the car but, with its supporting pallet, is 
free to float back and forth between longitudinal guides 
to compensate for shocks in transit. 

This system does away to a great extent, with damage 
to the floor of the car and the fact that the sheets are 
packed on edge prevents any relative movement of one 
sheet in the pack with another. Another important fea- 
ture is the fact that the packing of the sheets on edge 
prevents “hickies” or blemishes in the sheets usually 
formed in transit when the sheets are loaded flat in piles 
on the floor of the car, by cinders and other foreign 
particles which lodge between the sheets. 

The 10-ton bundles are unloaded from the freight cars 
at destination as units, each bundle being taken out of 
the car by means of a stack lifter or portable crane 
shown in Fig. 2 and a 10-ton electric platform truck 
shown in Fig. 3. The stack lifter is part of the equip- 
ment developed by Mr. Romine and the electric truck is 
of a special design. built for the Hudson Motor Car 
Company by the Elwell-Parker Electric Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

The stack lifter is made up of an arch shaped frame 
so designed as to straddle the bundle in the car. It con- 
sists essentially of four legs and a connecting frame- 
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plate and angle construction. The 
lees are fitted with spring-braced casters which are 


capable of suy g the stack lifter without any load 
ut when a load is hoisted the springs on the casters are 
compressed the load will be carried by the legs 
which distribute it over a considerable area of the car 
floor Che stack lifter is in effect a portable crane and 


is equipped with an electric motor hoist with a capacity 
suthcient to lift easily the 10-ton bundles of sheets. Cur 


rent is supplied from the storage batteries of the electric 
truck. On eacl le near the bottom of the stack lifter 
ire two swingil! brackets which may be either swung 














Fig. 3—A 10-ton Bundle of Steel Sheets Being Removed 
From the Car 


outward out of the way when it is lifting steel and then 
swung inward in such position as to bear on the platform 
of the electric truck when the truck is run in under the 


tack lifter In this manner the lifter is delivered into 
the car and removed from the car. 

Che Elwell-Parker 10-ton truck is provided with two 
pairs of wide tread rubber tired wheels beneath a plat- 
form and a pair of driving wheels beneath the body 
housing [hese trucks are similar to other electric 
trucks of the same and smaller capacity used for han- 
dling practically every class of material in the Hudson 
lant The 10-ton trucks used in this new system of 

indling sheet steel are equipped with new type patented 
heavy duty trailing axles. The trucks are designed in 
uch a manner that all six wheels are simultaneously 
steered about a common turning center, which enables 

e truck t turned on a short radius and to be op 
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erated within a freight car. Another feature of special 
design to enable these trucks to handle heavy loads is 
that the load-carrying wheels beneath the lift platform 
are mounted on a rocking underframe so that the load 
is always uniformly distributed over the two sets of 
wheels. This distribution of the load is such that the 
truck is able to go into a freight car and take out a load 
of 10 tons of steel without breaking through or dam- 
aging the car floor. The bearing surface of the rubber 
tired wheels in contact with the floor is more than four 
times that of the iron wheels generally used on four- 
wheel trucks. 

For the purpose of demonstrating the advan- 
tages of this new method of shipping and _ han- 
dling steel, a special demonstration was arranged by 
the Hudson Motor Car Company for a number of rail- 
road and. steel men and a number of cars were shipped 
from the plant of the American Rolling Mills Com- 
pany at Ashland, Ky.—the steel in some of the cars 
being loaded in accordance with A.R.A. loading rules 
and in other cars in accordance with this new method. 
\ number of cars reached the Hudson plant at Detroit 
on December 14, 1926, and were there inspected by 
some 35 claim agents and representatives of 14 rail- 
roads, as well as representatives from some of the steel 


plants. The purpose of these test shipments was to 
compare the way in which the steel arrived under nor- 
mal conditions. A photograph of one of the cars 








Fig. 4—This Car Was Next to the Car Shown in Fig. 1 
While in Transit—The Lading Was Prepared in 
Accordance with A. R. A. Loading Rules but 
Reached Its Destination in This Condition 


loaded according to A.R.A. loading rules is reproduced 
in Fig. 4, which shows the condition of the lading when 
the car reached its destination. An impact recorder 
had been placed in one car loaded with steel in accord- 
ance with the new method. This recorder showed that 
the car had received three distinct blows or shocks 
equal to an impact at a speed of between 22 and 25 
m.p.h. All of the bundles in the car in which the steel 
had been prepared for shipment in the new way ar- 
rived in perfect condition without any damage to the 
car or the lading. 


Comparative Time and Cost Data 


In unloading this freight car containing 40 tons of sheet 
steel, in four units, it required an average of five 
minutes per unit with thtee men, including the truck 
operators. In other words, the test demonstrated that 
a freight car containing 40 tons of steel may be un- 
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loaded by two truck operators and one man in not 
more than 20 minutes’ time. Heretofore, with the most 
efficient workmen, it required 12 times as long, or ap- 
proximately four hours to complete the unloading of 40 
tons of steel. 

\ccurate statistics have been compiled as to the com- 
parative cost of handling sheet steel by the old and new 
methods The figures representing the cost per ton of 


steel shipped appears in a table placed on the preceding 


page. 

These figures do not include the enormous manu- 
facturing savings due to the fact that the perfect con- 
dition of the sheets eliminates the buffing and polishing 
of defects and that the stampings can immediately go 
into paint or enamel without any preliminary work as 
to finish. 


Additional Advantages 


In addition to the savings outlined above, the follow- 
ing advantages are also derived from the use of the new 
method : 

(1) Under the old method it was necessary to oil the 
sheets to prevent scratching the surfaces in handling 
and in transit. The new method eliminates the neces- 
sity of using mineral oil and its consequent burning off, 
due to the fact that the sheets are held rigidly together. 
For rust prevention purposes a preparation is used 
which is soluble in water and may therefore be removed 
at small expense. 

(2) The old method of unloading sheets two or three 
at a time necessitated much hard manual labor, unload- 
ing steel in this manner being considered one of the 
worst laboring jobs in an automobile factory. This 
hard work and consequent high labor turn-over is 
eliminated by the new method. 

The method described above is applicable also to the 
handling and shipping of bar strip steel, effecting a 
material reduction in handling charges 

















Old Boston Landmark Condemned 


This the former Fitchburg Railroad Station at Boston, a massive 


granite building with octagonal towers at the corners, a familiar railroad 
landmark for the past 75 years. It has been sold by the Boston & Maine, 
to be tern down. The ground is to be used by the buyer, the North Station 
Garage Company, for a six-story building Plans have been prepared 
for the accommedation of 600 automobiles. This building fronts on 
Causeway Street, just east of the present North Station and was built in 
1847 Its use as a passenger station was discontinued in 1900 and there 


after it was used for offices 
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Consolidation Bill 
Urged by N. I. T. L. 


Wasuincton, D. C 

EARINGS on the Fess railroad consolidation 

bill, which is the same with some modifications 

as the Parker bill now pending before the House 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce, were be- 
gun before the Senate committee on interstate commerce 
on January 12 and an effort is to be made to have it 
adopted as a substitute for the Cummins bill that was 
reported by the committee last year. Senator Fess 
made a brief statement regarding the bill, saying that it 
represented an effort to avoid the controversial features 
of the Cummins bill and that it avoided all compulsory 
features but provided for a report by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at the end of seven years of its 
recommendations in the light of the situation then. 

R. C. Fulbright, chairman of the legislative committee 
of the National Industrial Traffic League, appeared in 
favor of the bill, which he said is now supported, except 
as to some details, “by the shippers of the United States, 
the American Railway Association, representing the big 
railroads, by the short lines and by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission—every general element in our popu- 
lation that is interested in transportation.”” He added 
that the President has three times recommended con- 
solidation legislation and he urged the committee to 
“get behind it.” The bill had originated, he said, “in 
part with the shippers, in part with the railroads and in 
part with the Interstate Commerce Commission” ; many 
of the details, particularly those relating to the machinery 
of consolidation, had been worked out over a period of 
years by a committee of railroad counsel, who had kept 
the shippers advised from time to time of their progress, 
and the latter had considered it carefully-with reference 
to the protection of the public interest. 

While he did not think the economies to result from 
consolidation would amount to so much as some people 
think, or “enough to result in any big reduction of 
freight rates,’ Mr. Fulbright said that some economies 
would result if the railroads were relieved of the ex- 
pense of maintaining the separate corporate organiza- 
tions which are required under the present plan of 
authorizing merely the acquisition of control. He also 
said the bill would make it possible for the small and 
weak roads to be included in stronger systems when the 
commission thinks they should»be included, but that the 
shippers would regard it as a dangerous precedent if the 
bill should attempt to have the government fix the price 
at which a railroad should be taken over. 

Two or three suggestions for amendments to the bill 
would be suggested, Mr. Fulbright said, particularly as 
to the language which provides for the elimination of 
wasteful competition, which he said might be open to 
many different constructions. He proposed a proviso 
that “existing carrier competition in service shall not be 
lessened.” 

Ben B. Cain, general counsel of the American Short 
Line Railroad Association, said that the commission in 
its Nickel Plate decision had stated a policy of including 
provisions in its orders to require the taking over of any 
short line the commission thinks ought to be included in 
a consolidation, provided it can be included on reason- 
able terms. If a company holds out for reasonable 
terms, he said, the commission may allow the consolida- 
tion to go into effect without including the line that is 
not willing to make reasonable terms. 

Mr. Cain and Alfred P. Thom were to address the 
committee, January 13. 
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More Money Recommended 


for I. 


C. C. 


Budget estimates disregarded to help commission catch up 
with its work 


$7,811,314 for the Interstate 

Commerce Commission for the fiscal year ending 
lune 30, 1928, was recommended by the House 
mittee n appropriations in its report on the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill submitted to the House 
on January 5 This is an increase of $1,658,157 over 
the appropriation for 1927 and of $1,706,157 over the 
estimate of the Budget bureau, including an increase ol 
$1,256,889 for valuation work for the purpose of ex- 
of the valuation up to date, which 


peditin he brin 

it is now estimated can be done by June 30, 1931. The 
primary valuations are supposed to be completed by 
lune 30, 1928 [he total appropriation for valuation 


work recommended is $2,563,214, as compared with 
$1,427,960 for the present fiscal year. The committee 
also recommends $139,500 for the salaries of the com- 
missioners and secretary, $2,460,600 for general ex- 
penses, an increase of $141,940 over the amount appro- 
priated for 1927 ; $1,315,000 for the bureau of accounts, 
an increase of $279,731; $515,824 for safety bureau 
work, an increase of $40,824; $148,320 for the bureau 
of signals and train control devices, an increase of $10,- 
000: $493,856 for locomotive inspection, an increase 
of $35,408; and $175,000 for printing and binding, an 
increase of $15,000 

The committee in its report commented on the in- 
crease in the work of the commission and the long time 
required to settle cases, which had been called to its 
attention by Commissioner Esch and also by R. C. Ful- 
bright and a committee representing the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League, and the increase in the appropria- 
tion for general expenses was recommended to enable 
the commission to employ additional examiners and 
other personnel that may be necessary to expedite the 
settlement of cases. The increase for the Bureau of 
Accounts, as well as part of that for valuation, 1s to 
enable the commission to keep the work of examining 
carriers’ accounts for recapture more nearly current. 

In its report the committee said in part: 

Car loadings for the years 1924, 1925, and 1926 were, respec- 
tively, 48,374,000. 50,934,000, and 53,000,000. In other words, 
car loadings of revenue freight for 1926 have averaged over 
1,000,000 a week, which is the greatest number on record. This 
represents the increased business and prosperity of the country 
but at the same time results in more work for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, as indicated by the increased number 
of formal proceedings filed. In 1924 there were 1,659 formal 
proceedings before the commission, in 1925, 1,780, and in 1926, 
1,809. To dispose of a formal proceeding takes on an average 
of 635 days, as compared with an average of 109 days for sus- 
pension cases. The less important, or board cases, which pass 
h a section of the bureau of formal cases before considera- 
tion by the commission, take an average of 483 days. The de- 
lay in the settlement of the shippers’ cases is manifestly unjust 

For the bureau of accounts the committee recommends an 

tion of $1,315,000, an increase of $279,731 over the 


uppropriation of 
mount available for 1927. During the fiscal year 1926 there were 


docketed a total of 1,413 recapture examination cases, of which 


314 were disposed of. It is estimated for the current fiscal year 
I > 


throug 


ug 


there will be a total f 1,549 cases to be considered, of which 
all but 810 will be completed. The purpose of the increase in 
the appropriation, therefore, is to enable the commission to more 
nearly bring this work current. The work of the Bureau of 
Account consist f the recapture of excess earnings under 
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section 15a of the tras quoting act, the policing of carriers’ ac- 
counts, as provided in section 20 of the interstate commerce act, 
and the considuratiee! of depreciation charges for steam railroad 
and telephone companies. The total amount of recaptures paid 
up to December 1, 1926, was $6,618,203.43, not including interest, 
which amounts to $482,000. This fund is still held in trust, 

cause a large portion of it has been paid under protest, some 
of which may become the subject of litigation. 

The increases recommended by the committee for the bureau 
of safety, signal safety systems, and the bureau of locomotive 
inspection, are largely to provide for increased per diem rates 
as provided by the subsistence expense act of 1926. The act 
of June 7, 1924, provided for an increased number of locomotive 
inspectors, for which appropriations were carried in the act for 
the current fiscal year. As a result of that increase in force, 
the number of locomotives inspected has increased from 72,279 in 
1925 to 90,475 in 1926, and the number of accidents has decreased 
from 690 in 1925 to 574 in 1926. 

For the bureau of valuation the committee recommends an ap- 
propriation of $2,563,214, an increase of $1,135,254 over the 
amount available for 1927, and an increase of $1,356,889 over 
the Budget estimates. The committee has also provided that 
the compensation of the director of valuation shall be at the rate 
of $10,000 per annum instead of $9,000. Since the inception of 
this work in 1913 there has been appropriated to date the sum 
of $30,725,294. 

When the primary valuation work shall have been completed, 
work under order No. 3 of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which consists of the policing of carriers’ accounts respecting 
additions, betterments, and abandonments, must continue, as well 
as the recapture work under section 15a of the transportation 
act. The estimate of the Budget ($1,306,325) for the valuation 
of the property of carriers was the amount necessary to complete 
the 3-year program of primary valuation work. Further ex- 
penditures must be made, however, to bring this valuation to date, 
and after careful consideration, the committee recommends an 
appropriation of $2,563,214 for the fiscal year 1928. Of this sum 
$1,306,325 will be expended for the primary valuation work, and 
the remainder will be applied to the policing of carriers’ accounts, 
and recapture work, as well as to the bringing of valuations to 
date. It is estimated that all valuations can be brought to date 
within three years, or by the end of the fiscal year 1931, at an 
estimated cost of $7,500,000, of which this appropriation forms a 
part, after which time appropriations for the Bureau of Valuation 
will be approximately $500,000 per annum. 


Commissioners Esch, Lewis and McManamy and Sec- 
retary McGinty testified regarding the work of the com- 
mission before a subcommittee of the appropriations 
committee on December 27, and John E. Benton, gen- 
eral solicitor of the National Association of Railway & 
Utilities Commissioners, and the National Industrial 
Traffic League committee appeared, December 28. 

Commissioner Esch described the steadily inc Teasing 
volume of the work being done by the commission, in- 
cluding the numerous rate investigations being con- 
ducted, and said that the appropriation for this year is 
only one-tenth of one per cent of the amount of the 
total railway operating revenues. 

The commission in 1926 disposed of 150 more formal 
cases than in 1925, he said, but the time required to 
dispose of cases that were allotted to the commission- 
ers—the most important cases—was 765 days from the 
time of filing until a decision was handed down. Cases 
not assigned to commissioners for the handling of de- 
tails, although they are passed apon by the commission, 
required 743 days, while cases which result from inves- 
tigations made on the commission’s own motion have 
taken 635 days. 
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The commission has not had enough examiners, Mr. 
Esch said, and the “throat of the bottle” is the Bureau 
of Formal which embraces the attorney-exam- 
iners, although he said that part of the delay is on the 
part of complainants or respondents. Under the ap- 
propriation for this year the commission has added 19 
examiners since July 1 and it has recently authorized 
5 more. With the increase in the appropriation asked 
for he said it would be possible to employ possibly a 
dozen more examiners. 

\fter outlining the rate investigations instituted in 
accordance with the Hoch-Smith fesolution as well as 
others, Mr. Esch said that in addition to the class rate 
investigations it is the purpose to take up the commodity 
rates in the light of the resolution. 


Cases, 


Motor Transport Report Postponed 


While the commission had hoped to get ready a re- 
port to this of its recommenda- 
tions as the result of its investigation of motor high- 
way transportation, Mr. Esch said that had turned out 
to be a “physical impossibility” but it is certain that 
the recommendations can be filed for consideration by 
“There was no crying demand for 
“That is, it was not so urgent 
But it is a problem that must 


Congress for session 


the next Congress. 
the legislation,” he said. 
as one might suppose 
be met.” 

\sked about the net operating income of the railroads, 
Mr. Esch said that for 1926 it would probably be about 
5.3 per cent upon “investment cost,” but if based on the 
commission's valuation made in 1920, plus some additions 
and betterments, “that return might represent an equiv- 
alent now of 5.9 per cent.” 

The commission issued in 1926, Mr. Esch said, 1663 
reports, comprising 10,311 pages, or about 14.4 vol- 
umes, as compared with a little over 344 volumes issued 
by the Supreme Court in a year. In 1926 there were 
2,426 formal cases pending before it. It disposed of 
150 more formal proceedings than in 1925 and held 43 
more hearings. 

Examiners, when they go out into the field, hear an 
average of 20 cases on single itineraries and then they 
come back to Washington and write their reports. “There 
is a question,” Mr. Esch said, “as to whether or not 
giving one examiner that number of cases and then re- 
quiring him to write reports on that number may not 
result in less efficient work than if he were given a 
shorter itinerary with fewer cases. Yet as late as last 
vear we had to assign 45 cases to one examiner to hear 
on one itinerary.” 

Commissioner E. I. Lewis told the committee that 
the railroad valuation work would never be completed 
because “the railroads are changing, growing proper- 
ties,” but, referring to his previous promises to have the 
primary valuations as of the inventory dates completed 
by June 30, 1928, under the three-year program adopted 
two years ago, he said that all of the tentative reports 
should be served by July of this year and that there are 
substantial reasons for believing that the promise will 
come to a realization “by having all protested cases heard 
and submitted to the commission by June 30, 1928.” 

\s of the end of 1926, Mr. Lewis said, 929 tentative 
valuation reports had been served, covering 1,417 cor- 
porations and 181,350 miles of main track or 74.2 per 
cent of the total, while 201 reports, covering 383 cor- 
porations and 63,027 miles, remained to be served. Also, 
of the 63,027 miles, 41,892 are represented by eight sys- 
tems, the reports on which will be served within the 
next few months. The eight systems include the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande, Erie, Missouri Pacific, New York 
Central, Southern Pacific, and Union Pacific, which 
April, he said, and the Baltimore & 


should be served by 
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Ohio and Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, which should 
be out in July. 

During 1926, 248 tentative reports were served, while 
170 were completed. Also 286 reports had become final 
by default and 174 by decision, covering 18,172 miles, 
while 84 final reports, covering 32,456 miles, had been 
prepared by examiners but not served. 

A total of 479 hearings had been completed, covering 
108,034 miles, and 89 were partly completed and 276 
had not yet been reached. Including reports not yet 
served on the carriers, 957 tentative reports, represent- 
ing 191,831 miles, or 78.5 per cent, had been completed 
by the tentative valuation committee. 

\fter the primary valuation is completed, Mr. Lewis 
said, the recapture and Order No. 3 work will have to 
be continued to make revised and corrected valuations to 
bring them up to date, and the closest estimate of the 
Bureau of Valuation of the cost to bring the valuations 
up to date is $7,300,000, in about three years, as the law 
now stands. It is also estimated that to keep the valua- 
tions current would require about $450,000 a year after 
that. The commission had submitted to the Budget bu- 
reau an estimate of $1,200,000 for the fiscal year 1928 
for bringing the primary valuations up to date. 

If this work is not begun at once, he said, it would be 
necessary to reduce the present force by $448,000 on 
July 1, so the commission desired to save its staff for 
work in bringing the valuations up to date. 

“It is just incomprehensible to us, after we have spent 
some 30 to 31 millions of dollars of the government's 
money, and the carriers have spent, they say, $90,000,000 
on top of this, that the whole thing is going to stop with 
the primary valuation,” Mr. Lewis said. If the com- 
mission should be allowed the amount of the Budget esti- 
mates and $1,200,000 more, he said, preliminary work 
would begin on July 1 to bring the valuations up to date. 
The New York Central had told him that it had spent 
some seven or eight million dollars on valuation work. 

In an effort to cut down the time required for hear- 
ings, Mr. Lewis said, most of the valuation work is now 
done by the conference method, and, whereas the Great 
Northern case had taken 138 days of hearings, the Santa 
Fe case had been put through in 12 days of conference 
on the tentative valuation. To economize, the Commis- 
sion requires valuation hearings to be held in Washington. 

In reply to questions as to the total valuation of the 
railroads, Mr. Lewis said: “We have a very definite 
idea now of what the carriers have and it centers around 
about twenty-two billions of dollars,” and that since the 
commission reported a tentative figure of $18,900,000 
in 1920 there has been added to the properties between 
three and four billions net. 

One of the requests made by the commission and 
provided for in the bill was for an allowance of not to 
exceed $5,000 for expenses, except membership fees, 
for attendance at meetings concerned with the work of 
the commission. A ruling of the comptroller-general 
had held that such expenses could not be charged to 
the government except for meetings of government 
representatives. Commissioner McManamy spoke of 
the advantages to be derived from attendance of repre- 
sentatives of the commission at committee meetings 
and railway conventions which often made it possible 
to accomplish in a short time what would otherwise 
take months and a great deal of travel. He said that 
he had for years taken time from his vacation and paid 
his own expenses to attend such meetings. 

Mr. McManamy described some of the work of the 
locomotive safety, signal and service bureaus and said 
that under the recent decision of the Supreme Court 
the commission has jurisdiction over the design, the 
construction and the material of every part of the loco- 
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e and tender at | appurtenances; “the bureau vented an increase of $83,000,000 a year in freight 
, e very long to prepare charges and he used the same illustration that Com- 
such matters as mechanically- missioner Esch had used that the expenses of the com- 
erated fire door ib curtains, low-water alarms, and mission amount to one-tenth of the railroad transporta- 

ice cause the demand for these de- tion bill of the country. 
wi tr ! rom the states to the I. C. C. Mr. Fulbright said that the shipping public is now 
Ir. McMana it the Budget bureau had cut waiting two and three years to get a case decided by 
tl mn estimate for locomotive inspection the commission, although what he called the “railroad 
$493,856 to $470,418 and that the reduction would cases,” involving suspensions of rates proposed by the 
k that could be done. The carriers are handled in 109 days on the average, and 
mmitte recommendation restores the amount asked that the commission is now about 13 volumes behind in 
In di ng t utomatic train control installa- the publication of its decisions because of the deficiency 
that none of the railroads is_ in its printing appropriations. 

| equipped with such devices and that they Mr. Fulbright said his committee had criticised the 
will not be for 1 irs, but that the Michigan Cen- ommission for not asking the Budget bureau for 
tral is mpletins ntarily a division from Jackson, enough money to provide for 25 additional examiners, 
M to enable it to put its work on a current basis, instead 


Separation of Value by States Asked 


Mr. Benton said that he was appearing at the request 

f President Shaughnessy of the National Association 
Railw und tilities Commussioners to present a 
ug’ that Congress provide $100,000 to enable 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to separate its 
valuations of the railroads by states. He said the valu- 
ation law requires that, but that the commission had 
taken the position that it did not have money enough 
to Che state issions intend to bring form- 
fore the commission, he said, the contention that 
under the law it is its duty to use such appropriations 

( | vith the law. 

In his opinion Congress will be compelled to repeal 
t] v1 i act that the valuations shall 
be brought up to te “in like manner,” that is in the 
same wW tl wel iginally made, which, he said, 
is not such a bringing up to date as Commissioner 
lLew1s poket ? the “accounting method.” If 

valuation re mad the reproduction cost basis 

the present level of prices, he said, “you will have 
thirtv-five r fortv billions of dollars,” and the cost 
will be “‘several times en million dollars.” 

He al presented a suggestion from Mr. Shaugh- 
nessy that Conere propriate $100,000, to meet ex- 
penditure ncurred by state commissions in the per- 
formance of duties in co-operation with the Interstate 
Comn luding the cost of reporting 
hearings held before state commissions at the request of 
the Interstate ‘ f Commission At the recent an- 
nual convention of the state commissioners, he said, the 
executive committee had discussed a proposal that state 
officials traveling with respect to transportation matters 
and authorized by their state laws to travel intrastate with- 
out payment of fare, should be allowed to receive like 
transportation interstat However it was decided that 
it was undesirable to make that request of Congress 


because it might not be understood by the public and 


might cause cist Commissioners from far distant 
states are put t ery substantial expense which their 
priations do not contemplate, he said. 

C. Fulbright, appearing with a committee ap- 
pointed at the recent annual meeting of the National 
Industrial Traffic League, said it is the unanimous 
oF F the members of the league that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission or some such body is 

hsolutely ne iry to protect the shippers against 
unjust and unreasonable transportation charges” and 
that tl Budget bureau was not sufficiently well in- 
formed about the work of the commission to appre- 
ciate its need for adequate funds to enable it to per- 
form its luti He referred to the decision of the 


mmission in the western rate advance case which pre- 


of for only enough for 10 or 12 more examiners. The 
commission had had an increase of 30 per cent in its 
work in four years, Mr. Fulbright said, but its force of 
examiners has been increased only from 67 to 70. 

‘Now we want the commission’s cases handled on a 
current basis. The way they handle those cases today 
is that an examiner is sent out to hear the evidence in 
a large group of cases. He makes an itinerary, going 
around to the various points, and hears those cases. 
He comes in and starts to work on those cases; but be- 
cause of a shortage of examiners, the accumulation of 
other cases, and other shippers demanding a hearing— 
and the man always wants to get his case heard after it 
is filed—they will take that examiner off of his work 
when he has hardly begun to assimilate and work out 
some analysis of these cases and send him off on an- 
other round, and he gets another group of cases, while 
the first are laid up on the shelf to become more or less 
forgotten, and finally he has such a mass that his mind 
becomes confused: he does not do the work that he 
ought to do; we do not get the kind of reports that we 
ought to get, because no man can carry 50 or 75 
of those things and do any good with them.” 

The commission has five grades of examiners, he 
said, the first two of which are in “the nature of ap- 
prentices,” while grades 3, 4 and 5 are qualified to 
handle formal cases and their average salary is $4,433. 

The committee recommended that the commission be 
allowed an increase of $103,540, instead of the $50,000 
asked by the commission, to enable it to employ 10 field 
examiners at an average of $4,433 each, five office ex- 
aminers, at an average of $2,700 and 10 junior examin- 
ers, at an average of $2,111, with the necessary amounts 
for stenographers and traveling. “In the eyes of the 
shippers,” he said, “this work of handling our litigated 
cases is ten times more important,” than the valua- 
tion work for which $1,200,000 more was. asked. 

\sked whether the representatives of the shippers 
had appeared before the Budget bureau, Mr. Fulbright 
said: “‘We would like for the director of the Budget to 
give us a complete hearing from the standpoint of the 
people in the country who are paying this bill. We did 
request at once, and the result was that they slashed the 
commission’s estimates all up and down, and we came 
here to you and you gave us a hearing and you restored 
it. This vear I undertook to get before the Budget but 
[ was informed that they did not care to discuss with 
us their plans.” 

Representative Newton of Minnesota also urged the 
importance of adequate appropriations for the com- 
mission as the agent of Congress, saying that “the di- 
rector of the Budget, in his contacts with them has, 
with little appreciation of the nature of their work, 
simply cut them down.” 
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Lackawanna Buys Twenty-Five 
Three-Cylinder Locomotives 


Now being used in freight service over the heavy grades 
between Scranton and Hoboken 


By 8S. 5S 


Delaware, 


Mechanical Engineer, 


\RLY in April of last year, the management of 
the D. L. & W. placed an order for 25 three- 
cylinder Mountain type locomotives with the 


\merican Locomotive Company. These locomotives 
were recently delivered and have been placed in slow 
freight [hey were purchased primarily to 
operate over the heavy grades between Scranton, Pa., 
and Hoboken, N. J., where the ruling grade, eastbound 
from Seranton to Nay Aug, Pa., a distance of 5.4 miles, 
is 1.67 per cent, and from 


Nay Aug to Lehigh, Pa., a 
distance of 13.05 miles, is 1.21 per cent. Trains are as- 
sisted on these grades by two-cylinder Mikado type 
locomotives. There is, however, another grade of .55 
per cent between Slateford, Pa., and Port Morris, N. J., 
a distance of 28 miles, where the new Mountain type 
locomotives handle their tonnage unassisted in eastbound 
movement. 

These locomotives develop a tractive force of 77,600 
lb. An additional tractive force of 11,200 Ib. is provided 
by a booster, making a total of 88,800 Ib. starting trac- 
tive force. They have 63-in. diameter drivers. The 
inside cylinders have a diameter of 25 in. and a stroke 
of 28 in. and the two outside cylinders have a diameter 
of 25 in. and a stroke of 32 in. The boiler operates at 
a pressure of 200 Ib. 

The new three-cylinder locomotives are a development 
from two other classes; namely, the Mikado locomo- 
tives, referred to in a preceeding paragraph as being 
used in pusher service between Scranton and Lehigh, 
and five three-cylinder Mountain type locomotives, which 
were placed in fast passenger service early in 1925. A 
description of the Mikado type locomotives was pub- 
lished in the March 3, 1923, issue of the Railway Age, 
page 511, and a brief description of the three-cylinder 
Mountain type passenger locomotives, including data 
pertaining to the kind of service in which they were 
placed at that time, was published in the May 16, 1925, 
issue of the Railway Age, page 1201. 

A comparison of these three classes of locomotives 
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. Riegel 


& Western 


Lackawanna 


is given in one of the tables. From this table it will be 
observed that the new three-cylinder Mountain type 
treight locomotives have a tractive force for the main 
engine of 77,600 lb. as compared to a tractive force of 
67,700 lb. for the Mikados. They are equipped with 50 
per cent cut-off boosters which have a tractive force 
of 11,200 Ib., as compared to a full cut-off booster with 
a tractive force of 11,500 Ib. for the Mikados. The 
diameter of the driving wheels of both types of locomo- 
tives is identical. 

The three-cylinder freight locomotives, however, de- 
velop an increased tractive force with a total weight on 
the drivers of 274,000 Ib., operating with a factor of 
adhesion of 3.54, as compared with a weight on the 
drivers of 276,500 Ib. and a factor of adhesion of 4.08 
for the Mikados. Naturally the new locomotives are 
easier on the track, because the lower factor of adhesion 
permits more effective use of the weight and they do 
not slip their driving wheels as readily as the Mikados. 
This shows that the three-cylinder feature is a distinct 
advantage in tractive force and in the ease with which, 
it is observed, such locomotives handle additional ton- 
nage. 

The boosters operating on the 50 per cent cut-off 
principle of steam distribution are economical in use of 
steam and the locomotive can be operated with the 
booster engaged for relatively long periods of time with- 
out reduction of steam pressure. The booster has been 
kept in operation in tests from Scranton to Gouldsboro, 
Pa., a distance of approximately 21 miles, and the steam 
pressure was maintained without difficulty in handling 
full tonnage trains. 

The cylinder load is divided between two main axles. 
The middle cylinder is connected by a middle main rod 
to a crank axle on the second pair of drivers in the 
usual manner. The outside cylinders are connected to 
the third pair of drivers. In this way the power is di- 
vided between two separate axles and less load is car- 
ried by the rails than would be the case were all the 
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1 single main axle: this 1s 

el f these locomotives are equipped with Nichol- 
wo syphons per firebox Eleven 

equ with Standard type “B” me 


chanical stokers, the remaining 14 have Duplex type D-1 
mechanical stokers \ll 25 locomotives are equipped 
with Security brick arches set tight against the throat 


sheet, and each is equipped with the Cleveland low-water 


ularm, the Ashcroft DA locomotive cut-off control gage, 
which registers the steam chest pressure and back pres- 
res. B-S drifting valves, Chambers front end throttl 
perheate team, the Nathan water column 
lL vr \ s Ip rheater with the loose 
' e& MIKAlr NI HE 
\ A } I MOTIVES 
Mikad Phree-Cylir I Cyli 
Type 125 ‘ 26 
Se e ght I ¢ eight 
‘ 
y 
We 
( 1t 4,000 Ib 
’ ‘ lt It 
‘Jn tra t i Ib, Ib 
Tot l 0 It 4.000 Ib. 
Diamet ving w 73 in n 
Boil 200 Ib 
Fractive 7 100 Ib 77.600 I 
| + 1 00 Tt 
te } g 1} 
t . oR 4 S4 


erior type E soot blower, Alco 
power reverse gear, Baker heavy type valve gear, auto- 
matic adjustable driving box wedges, the pneumati 
firedoor, radial buffer and unit drawbar between the 
engine and tender, the latest design of narrow type 
Franklin grease screens and cellars, and the Everlasting 
Company's blowoff cock and tank valve. 

[he locomotives are also equipped with engine trucks 
of the Commonwealth constant resistance rocker type, 
Delta trailer trucks, Commonwealth cast steel tender 
frames and rear main cradle frames and Davis tender 
inside brake beams with Creco four-point supports. 

[he locomotives are capable of handling 7,000 tons 
assisted over the heavy grades from Scranton to Lehigh 
by the Mikado type and unassisted from Lehigh to 
Hoboker [hey have broken in in a most satisfactory 
manner and bid fair to continue a very satisfactory per- 
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Steam pressur¢ ccccccoaee Be 
Fuel, kind . +» Bituminous 
Diameter, first ring insid -» 90% in. 
Firebox, length and width - 120% in. by 96 
Combustion chamber, length 43 in 
Flues, number and diameter - 50, 5% in 
Tubes, number and diameter 285, 2 in 
Length over tube sheet ~~ 2 
Grate area 73.2 sq. ft 
Heating surfaces 
Firebox and combustion chamber . 316 sa. ft 
Arch tubes « 24 sq. ft 
Tubes and flues - 4.590 sq. ft 
Syphons - 80 sq. ft 
Total evaporatiy -- 5,010 s ft 
Superheating . -+1,292 sq. ft 
Comb. evaporative and superheating - 6,302 s ft 
Tender 
Water capacity -- 12,000 gal 
Fuel capacity -+ 14 ton 
General data, estimats 
Rated tractive force .. 77.600 Ib 
Rated tractive force, with booster .+ 88,800 Ib. 
Weight proportior 
Weight on drivers total weight engine. per 
cent : 69.5 
Weight on drivers tractive force - 3.54 
Total weight engine comb. heat. surface 62.4 
Boiler proportions 
Tractive force comb, heat. surface roan 
Tractive force X diam. drivers comb. heat 
surface _ ..774 
Fire Ox heat surtace grate area 4.32 
Firebox heat. surface per cent of evay heat 
rface 


Bronze Selt-Oiling Type Gib 


BRONZE self-oiling type of crosshead gib has re- 

cently been placed on the market by the More- 

Jones Brass & Metal Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

he gib is made interchangeable for the top and bottom 

guide, the top guide being lubricated by means of a 

roller in a frame and spring, in the oil chamber, by 

which means the oil is deposited on the guide face by 
the movement of the gib. 

For the lower guide, the chamber is filled with a pack- 





A Bronze Gib with Oil Pocket and Roller Distributer 


ing or other absorbent material with a screen placed in 
the opening, in contact with the face of the guide. The 
sliding action of the screen on the guide, and the wiping 
action, by capillary attraction, feeds the lubricant to the 
guide surface and by this means both the top and lower 
guides are automatically lubricated, according to the 
service or operation of the locomotive. 

The bronze gib weighs approximately half as much as 
the iron gib of the same type, Therefore, the initial 
cost is little, if any more than the iron gib and when the 
bronze gib is worn out, the salvage value will offset to 
a great extent the original cost. 




















Odds and Ends of Railroading 











A Bum Steer 


I wanna be an engineer,” 


Said Willie to Papah 
“I'll grow up and go ‘way from 
\ big, long train of cars t 
Said Willie to Mamah. 


} 


nere, 


steer, 


Well, Willie grew and got a job, 


But not as he had planned 
He went to work on the “Daily Sob,” 
Writing headlines for the mob 

“hat “doesn’t understand.” 


Willie 


He once 


could forget 
steer a train, 


But never 


would 


And headlines he is writing yet, 
Viz: Engineer Steers Train off Wet 
Track Tries to Stop in Vain! 


MIKADO 


“If we stopped to think,” declared Charles Frederick Carter, 
in a recent address before the Clearfield, Pa., Rotary Club, “we 
would realize that most of the things critics tell us about the 


We know more things about railroads that 
11 
all 


railroads are not so. 
are not so than about any other subject. Why, gentlemen, if 
the articles published about railroads that are not so were laid 


end to end—I believe most of us would be inclined to let ‘em 
1¢ 

[wo trains on the Illinois Central System between Evans 
ville, Ind., and Princeton, Ky., are manned by a crew of which 
three men are real veterans of the service. The conductor, 
M. K. Keirce, has been employed by the Illinois Central System 
40 years the engineer, James Feeney, has been employed 41 
years, and the baggageman, Edward Dyer, has been employed 


The crew to which they belong makes a round trip 


2/ years 


from Evansville to Princeton and back again the same day. 
Railway officers have all kinds of problems to solve. What 
loes an anteater eat besides ants? That question seems far 


from the right-of-way, and yet a superintendent in Missour! 
was called upon to answer it. A circus train was wrecked, and 
found himself faced with the problem of 
The anteater baffled him. He asked the 
manager. The latter interested, but could throw 
ht on the subject. But the superintendent was resource 
ful, and two or three days later he wired the general manager 
“Have found what anteater He eats cracker-jack.” 


the superintendent 
feeding the animals 


general was 


7 


eats. 


\ camera and an astute claim agent have just saved a western 

quite a bit of money. A young women, appro 
named Miss Profitt, sued the railroad for $65,000 for 
permanent injuries sustained in a collision. A repre 
sentative of the railroad claim department made the lady’s ac 
quaintance. He wooed her assiduously and, in the course of 
took many pictures of her. They showed her 
engaged in athletic pursuits—riding horseback, playing tennis, 
swimming and rowing a boat. His file of pictures, presented 
in court as Exhibit A, resulted in an immediate verdict for 
the railroad. 


railroad 
priately 


alle ged 


the wooing, 


That the successful chasing of Colonel Bogey is by no means 
confined to the white-collar boys has been proved quite conclus- 
ively by the results of the golf championship tournaments held 
the past two years by the Rock Island Lines. In 1925 the 
premier honors were won by James Hume, a section laborer 
at Troy, Kansas. Paul Martin, a shop laborer at Trenton, 
Missouri, won the laurels in 1926. While it is said that Hume 


was an ex-professional, Martin, as far as can be ascertained. 
It is rumored that the indoor 


had no such previous affiliations. 





drives 
prove 


resounding with the whacks of sliced 
is winter, as Rock Island officers prepare to try to 


their golf as good as that of the employees. 


golf schools are 
th 


Someone has expressed the fear that, with the passing of the 
boomer,” the picturesque tongue known as the railroad language 
which he made universal all over North America is doomed to 
degenerate many distinct sectional dialects. Whether the 
situation is this bad or not, this department hesitates to judge. 
However, there can be no doubt that some roads and some sec- 
tions of the country now have terms which would be quite unin- 
telligible to railroad men elsewhere. Some of these terms have 
real merit and deserve a wider currency. This department would 
gladly lend its aid in passing around some of these words and 
invites railroad men who believe they have some good ones not 
in general use to send them in. One we have in mind is “Bull 
Mooser”—a term commonly applied on a certain eastern road (and 
perhaps on others) to a heavy Mikado locomotive. There must 
be hundreds of other words in common use in certain sections 
which are just as expressive. 


into 


Speaking of the railroad language, how many American rail- 
men know the British? A sample couched, not in slang 
but in perfectly correct English, follows : 


road 


The Times, London) 

While the 10 o'clock express from York to Newcastle on 
Sunday night was travelling at about 40 miles an hour, 
Pan axle of the tender broke near Croft Station, about four 
miles from Darlington. The train was brought to a stand- 
still near Blackbanks, and the engine was found to be partly 
fi the metals. The driver reported that he felt a “bump” 
when passing over the crossing on the south side of Croft 
Station, and when he felt a similar bump at Blackbanks he 
immediately pulled up. An inspection of the line showed 
that the permanent way had been damaged for a distance 
of two miles. A piece of steel forming part of the mechan 
ism of the points at Croft was found yesterday 50 yards 
away from its position. A breakdown gang from Darling- 
ton was soon at work, but the line was not available until 
11:30 a.m. yesterday. Meantime, north and south traffic 
was worked on a single line The passengers of the ex- 
press had to wait for tour hours before they could continue 
their journey to Darlington and Newcastle. 


From 


H. L 


turns his 


Mencken, famed as the critic of the tribe of Babbitts, 
attention to recent syndicated article. 
On the whole, the railways fare very well. He compliments the 
adherence to schedule quite highly, stating that in a journey of 
7,500 miles of railroad travel recently completed only 
the trains on which he rode were late. One of these occasions 
was from Los Angeles to Chicago, the train being only one 
minute late, and the other was a three hours’ delay getting into 
New Orleans due to a wreck. There are certain criticisms 
made by the “sage of Baltimore” that are interesting. He 

the fact that the inserted between the seats in 
sleeping cars are of such construction as to render it almost 
impossible for a fat man to get up with the table in place. He 
suggests rounding off the ends of the tables. Another sugges 
tion he makes is that a map of the territory being traversed be 
posted conspicuously. He wants a good map, and criticizes the 
distorted maps that some railways still use. This very idea 
is now in effect in Europe in the passenger air service where 
each plane has conspicuously posted in the cabin maps of the 
territory being flown over, in which much interest is displayed 
He suggests that the literature in club cars is not all that it 
should be. He believes that guide books giving facts and 
gures regarding the interesting stops along the line would be 
a distinct improvement. Another suggestion made is that of 
having a piano in the dining car at night to entertain the pas 
sengers when reading is somewhat difficult. For after-dark 
entertainment he also suggests movie shows. This practice, 
while not at all general, has been in effect on some special cars 
for a short time. 
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Communications and Books 








Roads Use 
Color on 


Many 


: | 1 Ww 
Loce ymotives? 


Spaincrievo, Ill 
: ere ar ut three groups oi 
S s other than the conventional 
| [hese are 
g the Chicago & Alton pull 
\ en Chicago and St. Louis. This is 
reat Western, painted red, to matcl 
edbird” betwee Minneapolis 
R Mi 
t Souther 
editorials hav cent ppeared 
biject If any f the eaders of 
write \ ld \ t be com- 
1 imns f the 
Clarence J. Root, 
U. S. Weather B 
The Restrictive 19 Order 
Mi . \ ( 
fe have seen the link-and-pin 
t displace the hand brake; automatic 
lly the telephor put in use for 
‘ th telegr up! 1 freight trains 
king back ov t last 20 or 
ficient rec wi t seem 
5 “What are 2 g t lo to 
\ i eat chang will revol 
f field of endea W h is our 
in perfecting t etal f our 
) t f that known 
’ 7 vas used ly 
About 30 rs ago a few 
; ] r restricting tl movement of 
Othe road followed and it 
experience of safe peration I trains 
ut the old 31 
Ar in A tion of Railroad Superintendents at its 
: I il meet mmended the abolishment of the 31 
nent of the 31 order” has frightened 
( ma ad men and this fact, no doubt, has de- 
la th lopt 1 modified use of the 19 form for re- 
strictive trains 
The trains is well understood by all 
nd as the trait have increased in length and number the 
in dispatcher w W not authorized to use the 19 form for 
tricting rights had to devise various ways to avoid stopping 
m. Some of tl me is may properly be termed “sharp 
practice.” and ince the installation of the telephone for train 
dispatching these { have grown into abuses that can 
ea be a reat e than any abuse likely to occur in 
e proper handling of estrictive 19 order 
For instance: allow ginemen to sign the 31 order, pull 
the train of 100 let the conductor get his copy and 
roceed. Surely ii ispatcher feels that this is safe because 
he probably talked to the engineman over his telephone about it 
[This does not ay stopping the train but it saves ten to 
twenty minutes’ « to each train so handled. Again, the dis- 


meeting orders and wait orders at the 
effect and then annuls them if the in- 


wor tr ' ] . time The 
} clea | he 


superior train then receives no 





rmation of the transaction. On the other hand, if the superior 


train received a 19 order one or two stations to the rear and on 

approaching the point of restriction were to find that the in- 
: : hich + > | 

terior train needed another minute or two in which clear, 


neman could “loaf” and avoid a dead stop 
jig problem the dispatcher has always had at 
is authorized 
19 order, is handling trains on the r 


It 


{ 

the eng 
One |} d always 

will have in single-track territory, until he to use 

ad against 


the restrictive 
a problem 


trains which have not started out of terminals. 


is 


because of the uncertain difference between the schedule or ex- 
pected leaving time and the actual leaving time. The problem is 
solved something like this; the train on the road is given an 
rder that will take it a short distance toward the opposing 


The train not out of the terminal gets an order before 
h will not allow it to go beyond a certain station 


there 


train. 
st whic 
without additional orders against the other train; but 
the two last 


1e actual meeting point. T! 


rting 
al & 


are 


ns between named stations, 


Stat 
} +1 


probably several 


dispatcher 


ne of which will be he 

loes not know where they will finally meet until he has both 
trains on the road; but he has them both tied with restrictions 
or rights so that he can use the 19 form for both trains and 


ights 
advance both. To handle the problem in this way frequently 


necessitates orders reading differently to individual trains, and 


often requires three orders to make one meeting point, where 
me order should suffice. Now, if the train dispatcher has four 
r five trains each way holding such orders and they begin to 
ill down and break up his combinations he is liable to become 
iopelessly tangled. There is then a decided hazard in the multi 
ici t tra rders to cover each move and in the diverse 
reading r different trains 

The “restrictive 19 order” is needed only for the purpose of 
voiding stops for tonnage freights. The dispatcher can nearly 
lways avoid stopping passenger trains by placing the ders for 
hem at usual stops, but even if he is compelled to st i pas 
senger, it can usually get away with one-tenth of the delay sus 
tained by a tonnage freight. 

Tonnage freights will be almost free to run if the restrictive 


19 order is authorized with the following qualifications 


l. The movement of 


restricted on the 19 form. 


trams carrying passengers must not be 


2. Trains having been previously given time orders against 
passenger trains will not have their movement against same 
train restricted on the 19 form. 

3 f no train will be restricted on the 19 


3. The movement of 


form if the restriction is effective at the point where order is 
pla ed 
4. The 19 form will not be used when the restriction takes 
fect at a station where there is no operator on duty. ‘(Middle 
rder must be placed.) 


5 The 


current ol! 


; 
oO 


be used to restrict in reversing the 
track.) 


19 torm will n 
traffic. (Double 

Only in case trains have been given too much time on 
ger trains will it be necessary to stop them for orders, under 
ordinary conditions. 

The restrictive 19 order has been in uss some roads for 
nearly 20 years and is still in use. If we think that it cannot 
be handled properly on other roads, do we believe that some 
roads are manned by inferior employees? No. The instinct 
for self-preservation is as strong in men who live in Texas 
it is in men who live in Michigan. The intelligence and de- 
pendability of the men on the Pacific coast equals what we have 
in the E The amount of railroad experience required before 
a man is allowed to assume a responsible position varies little. 
Some railroads have postponed too long the adoption of form 
19 as here contemplated, and in order to get trains over the 
road the train dispatcher has been compelled to invent, substi- 
tute and devise, with and without approval. 

Probably every train dispatcher’s office has been required at 
one time or another to keep a record for several davs of the 
train-order stops made by trains, and such records usually show 
remarkably few stops. Why? If a record had been kept of the 
number of times the dispatcher whipped the Devil around the 


passen 


on 


ast 
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stump in order to avoid such stops and it had shown exactly 
how in each instance it was done, such record might quickly 
have brought the authority to use the 19 form to restrict. Ii 
you are not using this order now, what are you doing? 
M. L. SEVERANCE, 
Train Dispatcher, Atlantic Coast Line. 


Books and Articles of 
Special Interest to Railroaders 


by Elisabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, 
reau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


Biennial Census of Manufactures 1923, compiled by U. S. 
Bureau of the Census. “Transportation equipment, air, land, 
and water,” p, 1014-1082. “Railroad repair shops,” p. 1083- 
1096. 1454 p. Pub. by Govt. Print. Off., Washington, D. C. 





$1.75 
ars of Revenue Freight Loaded 1926-1918, compiled by Car 
Service Division, American Railway Association. Car loadings 
wn in totals for each week in the years noted. 9 p. Pub. by 
Service Dhvisio1 American Railway Association, Wash 
I L) Apply 
Price-Fixing y Governments 424 B.C.-1926 A.D—A Selected 
li ph mp Mary G. Lacy, Annie M. Hannay, and 
y I ay \ tural Economios Bibliography No. 18. In- 
some references on principles of price-fixing and on price- 
xing by private organizations, and is so well annotated that reading 
ugh provides an informing excursion into the history 
production, consumption, and to some extent the transporta- 
f commodities of mmerce from the times that grain 
was transported by the backload to the present methods. In- 
exed by commodities, countries and subjects. 149 p. Pub. by 
rary, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. Apply 
lway Supply Business, by Roy V. Wright. 
it annual meeting of Railway Business Association. 12 
Pub. by Railway Business Association, Philadelphia, Penna. 
al 
Periodical Articles 
Ra by Lee G. Lauck. Remarking on 
iking fair comparisons between rates in 
untri the author presents, with comment, average 
per ton—and per passenger-mile for the United States 
ten other untries for the years 1913 to 1925 inclusive. 
Winds, December 1926, p. 20-24. 
ippliances for Braking Wagons in Marshalling Yards Con- 


i from a Distance, by L. Cadis Experiments with car 
retarders in the Narbonne and Bordeaux yards of the Midi Rail- 
y, ance Illustrated. Bulletin of the International Railwav 

ngress Association, December 1926, p. 1063-1073 

he Change of Viewpoint in the Machine Shop, by A. L. De- 
Leeuw. “. . . one of the outstanding improvements of later 
een the turning away from purely individual practice 
well-founded theory; the gradual change from machine-shop 
ractice as an art to machine-shop practice as a science,” p. 39. 
anical Engineering, January 1927, p. 37-39. 

Express Trafic More Diversified, by J. J. Lawler. Handling 
mong other things, silver foxes, imported chestnuts, race- 

rses, ten-ton machines, elephants, carloads of eggs, etc. in the 

urse of daily work. Express Messenger, January, 1927, p. 3-4 

Freight Problems Get Study. The annual report of the 
rransportation Committee, Associated General Contractors, con- 
siders the relationship between railroads and the construction 
industry. Constructor, January, 1927, p. 41-42. 

New England Railroads Improve Financial Position in 1926, 
by C. E. Williams Financial Digest, December 1926, p. 
18-20, 25 

Statistics of Rail Breakages During the Year 1925, compiled 
by International Railway Congress Association. Statistics for 
13 United States railroad systems are included in this compila- 
tion which presents details of age and weight of rail, number of 
fractures, maximum wheel-loads, etc., furnished by railway sys- 
tems in various parts of the world. Bulletin of the International 
Railway Congress Association, December 1926, p. 1129-1191. 
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Looking Backward 








ae r 
Fifty Years Ago 
During the year 1876, 105 railroad companies laid track on 
2,442 miles of line, increasing the total length in the United 
States to 76,640 miles, which gives one mile of railroad tor 
every 600 inhabitants.—Railroad Gazette, January 19, 18/7. 


The Chicago & North Western is building four new hotel 
cars to be run on its line between Chicago and Council Bluffs. 
In addition to the usual sleeping and day accommodations these 
cars have kitchens and are provided with all the necessary con- 
veniences—Railroad Gazette, January 19, 1877. 

Charles Francis Adams, Jr., has written an “open letter” to 
Senator James A. Garfield urging him to introduce in Congress 
a measure providing for a national bureau of railroad statistics, 
in connection with the Department of the Interior. He suggests 
that this bureau consist of two officers, one an accountant and 
statistician, and the other a railroad expert and engineer.— 
Railway Age, January 18, 1877 


[wenty-Five Years Ago 


[he Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul is preparing to double- 
track its line from Milwaukee to La Crosse, Wis., 197 miles.— 
Railway Gazette, January 17, 1902. 


At the Interstate Commerce Commission hearing at Chicago on 
January 7, 1902, witnesses representing nine different railroads 
admitted having carried freight at secret rates lower than the 


' 
| 





tariff; and, at great length, gave particulars confirming sub- 
stantially all that has been published in the shape of rumors and 
unconfirmed statements about illegal rate cutting. The most of 
the irregularities spoken of in the testimony were in connection 
Ww dressed beef and packing house products for export. 
} ay Gasette, January 17, 1902 

“Careful examination of the railroad problem from a national 
standpoint will show beyond question that the business of the 
country has outgrown the facilities on miost of the trunk lines,” 
said James J. Hill, president of the Great Northern, speaking 


| 
vefore the Tri-State Grain and Cattle Growers convention at 
Fargo, N. D. “Today we find the volume of traffic so great 
east of Chicago that the railroads are unable to move it under 
the present conditions [he public must bear in mind that a 
bankrupt road cannot furnish good service.”—Ratlway Review, 
January 18, 1902 


len Years Ago 
Daniel Upthegrove, assistant general solicitor of the St. Louis 


Southwestern, has been appointed general solicitor of the same 
railroad system.—Railway Age Gasette, January 19, 1917. 


The Union Pacific recently discontinued serving liquor on 
dining cars in Wyoming although there is no restriction on its 
sale in that state. The action of the Union Pacific makes the 
entire region from Chicago and the Mississippi river to the Utah 
and New Mexico state lines “dry” from a railroad standpoint 
Railway Age Gasette, January 19, 1917. 


Frederic A. Delano, member of the Federal Reserve Board, 
said in speaking before the annual dinner of the Railway Business 
Association: “The railways as a whole must be self-sustaining; 
they must return a sufficient revenue to attract the requisite new 
capital to meet, year by year, the public requirements for addi- 
tions, betterments and improvements. There must be such pub- 
licity in matters of railway finance and expenditures that the 
whole public shall know what is being spent, why it is spent 
and how the expenditure is financed.”—Raihkway Age Gazette, 
January 19, 1917. 
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Photo t i Ne 


[ne INTERSTATE COMMERCE (OM MISSION 
has issued its final valuation report on the 
Delaware & Hudson, finding final value for 


rate making purposes t be $95,834,979 for 


property used as of 1916 

WAGE INCREASES of three cents an hour 
have been granted to the federated shop 
crafts of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 


Paul and the Chicago & North Western 
The agreement with the employees of the 


former road is retroactive to December 15, 


while that with the latter 1s effective janu 
ary i 
Tue TRANSPORTA . usp of Peoria, 
Ill., will hold it innual dinner in the 
Pere Marquette hotel t January 25 
The speakers r the occasion will be 
F. W. Sargent, president of the Chicago 
& North Westert ind E. C. Heidrich, 
president of the Peoria ‘ rdage Com 
pat 
Tue Natrona, Ratways or Mex 
] ts of a general strike by 
ul ed [ et Large numbers of 
mechanical department employees have 
been out for some time and the threat of 
the general strike is based on the failure of 
the railways t reac! i satistactory settle 
ment with the striking shopmen 
Hartey W. Brunoice, chairman of the 
Railroad Commission of California, and | 
O. Whitsell have been reappointed as mem 
bers of that body for the six year term 
ending lecember 31 1932 Ezra W 
Decoto has been selected as chairman for 
the vear 1927 following a decision to rotate 
the cha e members 
Tue O ~ of the Chicago, Milwau 
kee & St. Paul thound, was derailed 
ubout 49 miles west of Missoula, Mont., 
n lanuary 6, with the result of one person 
killed and tour u rea The rear section 
t the trai left he tra k even cars being 
ned Accord gy ft the 1 iilroad the 
nt was caused by a spreading rail 


ME 1 july | for the 
tior f installations of automatic 
trail ntrol have been granted by the 


Interstate Commerce Commission to the 


Galveston. Harrisburg & San Antonio and 


the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
under the commission’s second order and 
to the Chicago & Alton under the first 
order. 


(Nn APPROPRIATION of $48,852 is provided 
by bills which have been introduced in 
Congress by Senator Warren and Repre- 
sentative Newton, to enable the Secretary 
of the Treasury to refund the amount of 
interest erroneously collected from railroads 
in connection with overpayments or partial 
and advance payments on account of their 
guaranty for the six months following the 
termination of federal control. 


[He INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


has announced that it has been advised by 
C. H. Stein, assistant to the president of 
the Central of New Jersey, that it has 
placed in effect the recommendation made 
in the commission's report on the accident 
it Bethlehem, Pa., on September 27, that 
all train movements of the Central of New 
Jersey be brought to a stop before passing 
ver the tracks of the Lehigh Valley, at 
the point where the lines cross. 

MEASURES FOR INSURING SAFE DRINKING 
WATER on interstate railroads are meeting 
with better results each year, duc to th 
increasing appreciation of the value of this 
work by the railroad and steamship com 
panies, according to a statement to the 
press by Surgeon General Hugh S. Cum- 
ming, of the United Statcs Public Health 
Service. The railroads generally, he said 
have practically finished the installation of 
a new type of water coolers for passenger 
ars which completely separate the icc and 
the drinking water. 


Tue Ratmway Bustness Women’s As- 
SOCIATION of the Twin Cities gave a 
Christmas dinner on December 18, at which 
Miss Myrtle Y. Miles, of the agricultural 
relations department of the New York 
Central, was the principal speaker. Miss 
Cora Nelson, president of the Railway 
Business Women’s Association of Chicago, 
was a guest of honor. Miss Miles spoke 
on “The Woman Behind the Schedvle.” 
“There was that time,” she said, “when 
women were a curiosity in a railroad office, 
und then as years went-on they were em 
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ployed as stenographers and clerks. To- 
day they are filling the more importan: 
positions which are opening up to them 
mere and more.” She also referred to the 
importance of the mother, wife and daugh- 
ter of the railroad man in railroad work. 


Tue Governor or New York, in his an- 
nual message to the Legislature, calls at- 
tention to the failure of the Public Service 
Commission to secure the elimination of 
highway grade crossings of railroads in the 
rura! districts, the cause of this being the 
refusal or neglect of the small towns to 

in in proposed changes at crossings be- 
suse of the heavy financial burden which 
would be thrown upon their tax payers 
[he governor calls for a conference be- 
tween the legislature and the executive 
with a view to finding a way out of this 
difficulty. 


Tue Supreme Court of the United 
States on January 10 affirmed without 
pinion a decision of the district court for 
the southern district of New York which 
had dismissed a petition of the New York, 
Ontario & Western to set aside the com- 
mission’s tentative valuation of its property. 
The company had objected to the commis- 
sion’s action in reopening the valuation 
case, after the close of the formal hearing 
on the company’s protest, to hear further 
testimony, on a question not protested by 
the company, introduced by the Bureau of 
Valuation, as a result of which the tenta- 
tive valuation was reduced. 


Grade Crossing Elimination in 
New York 


The Public Service Commission of New 
York, in its annual report to the legislature, 
says that under the law calling for the ex- 
penditure of $300,000,000 for the elimina- 
tion of grade crossings, the commission 
has, in the first year, now closing, taken 
action looking to the elimination of 481 
crossings; but in the cases of 67 of these 
crossings no action will be taken, the muni- 
cipalities having claimed their exemption 
under the clause which forbids excessive 
taxation for this purpose. Orders definitely 
directing elimination have been issued in 25 
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cases involving 61 crossings. The esti- 
mated cost of the work thus far undertaken 
will exhaust the appropriation made last 
year, $20,000,000; and the commission rec- 
further appropriation of 


mmends a 


$10,000,000 


New York Railroad Club Meeting 


\n unusual type of program has been 
scheduled for the meeting of the New York 
Railroad Club on, Friday evening, January 
21, at the Engineering Societies’ building, 
New York. W. E. Woodard, vice-presi- 
lent of the Lima Locomotive Works, Inc., 
will present the subject of “Modern Loco- 
motive Design and Its Influence Upon 
Railway Operation,” using motion pictures 


tell the story 


Boston & Maine Enginemen’s Con- 
troversy Referred to Mediation 
Board 


The differences between the Boston & 
Maine and its enginemen and firemen, over 
the recent extension of the runs of pas- 
senger enginemen, were the subject of a 
conference in Boston on January 12; and 
at the close of the conference the officers 
of the road and those of the two brother- 
hoods joined in a request that the United 
States Board of Mediation lend its good 
‘fices to compose the differences. The tel- 
rram asked the board to take prompt ac- 


Railway Women’s Clubs on the 
St. Paul 


Scholarship funds to help children of 
ailroad workers have been established in 
44 local units of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway Women’s Club, which 
was organized 27% years ago by Mrs. H. 
E. Byram, wife of one of the receivers 
of the road, upon the suggestion of Mrs 
Carpenter Kendall, editor of the employees’ 
magazine. The purpose of the club is to 
further social contacts through philan- 
thropic work among the families of rail- 
road men. Under the leadership of Mrs. 
Byram the idea has spread until at the 
present time 6,000 women are enrolled. 
Each club has established a “Lydia T. 
Byram scholarship” and the money has 
been put to many uses. Some of the clubs 
are building houses of their own where the 
women can congregate to sew for those 
who need clothing. Some also have cir- 
culating libraries 


Railway Construction in Canada 
Discussed in Parliament 


\ considerable controversy has already 
arisen in political circles at Ottawa this ses 
sion, and the storm center is, as it was three 
years ago, the branch-line construction pro- 
gram of the Canadian National to be in- 
troduced later in the session. Last week an 
attack was made on Charles Dunning, Min- 
ister of Railways and Canals, by Senator 
Gideon Robertson, a prominent Conserva- 
tive and a former Cabinet Minister, who 
said: 

“I look forward to a short session of 
Parliament. It looks as if the transporta- 
tion issue would play an important part. 
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As far as I can see, Hon. Charles Dunning, 
the Minister of Railways and Canals, is not 
much in sympathy with the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways. He has cancelled the con- 
tract for construction of a big hotel in Van- 
couver, which was to have been operated 
by the publicly-owned railway system, and 
he has cut the Canadian National Railway 
branch line program to the minimum, al- 
though the Canadian Pacific Railway is 
coming forward with quite an ambitious 
plan for additional feeders.” 


Time Extended for Train Control 
Installations 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has granted extensions of time to several 
additional railroads to July 1 in which to 
complete their installations of automatic 
train control as required by its orders of 
June 13, 1922, and January 14, 1924. The 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac was 
given an extension under the first order, the 
West Jersey & Seashore, the Pennsylvania 
and the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis under both the first and second 
orders, and the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford ; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; 
Erie and Louisville & Nashville under the 
secoml order. 


Wage Statistics for October 


The Interstate Commerce Commission's 
summary of reports of wage statistics of 
Class I roads shows a total of 1,866,115, 
employees as of the middle of October, 
1926, an increase of 10,922, or 0.6 per cent, 
over the number for the previous month. 
The total compensation $263,068,531 shows 
an increase of $8,804,010, or 3.5 per cent, 
due mainly to the fact that September, 
1926, had one less working day than Oc- 
tober, 1926. The number of employees re- 
ported in October, 1926, in comparison with 
the returns for the corresponding month 
last year, shows an increase of 2.7 per cent 
The compensation increased 2.0 per cent 


N. C. & St. L. Courtesy Contest 


M. D. Rothe, an instrumentman in the 
division engineer’s office at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., won the $50 first prize in the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis essay con- 
test on courtesy conducted among em 
ployees for the purpose of promoting cour- 
tesy throughout the company’s lines. Nine 
prizes were awarded, three for the system 
as a whole, one for each of the five divi- 
sions of the system, and one for a group 
made up of the general offices, Nashville 
shops and Nashville terminals. A total of 
195 papers were submitted. Mr. Rothe’s 
essay follows: 

“Every person I see is a possible pas- 
senger, every movable object potential 
freight. When I deal with an outsider I 
must consider that for that moment, at 
least, I am the whole railroad to him. He 
does not see, nor is he interested in, the 
hundreds of other cogs in the great trans 
portation machine. To him I am the rail- 
road, and whether he likes this railroad 
better than another largely depends upon 
me. No transaction is too small to require 
courtesy, none so large that it may be over- 
looked. Collecting a dollar under-charge 
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may mean as much in terms of good-will 


as prompt handling of a train. So—I am 
my railroad’s general agent. It’s up to 
m« 

Oregon, California & Eastern 


Opposes “Invasion” 


Robert E. Strahorn, president of the 
Oregon, California & Eastern, has filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
his contribution to the latest phase of the 
controversy over new railroad construction 
in Oregon, asking the commission to permit 
acquisition of control of the line by the 
Southern Pacific without awaiting the 
settlement of the differences regarding the 
construction plans, and also opposing the 
granting of trackage rights over the line to 
the Oregon Trunk. The Oregon, Trunk 
applied to the commission for authority to 
build a line from Bend to Klamath Falls, 
Ore., but the commission told it to try to 
arrange for trackage rights over the South- 
ern Pacific’s Natron cut-off or over the 
O. C. & E., so that it need build only from 
Bend to Paunina. 

“Surely our pioneering efforts and large 
capital investment in opening up that 
country, with thus far inadequate returns 
and no evidence that they will ever justify 
division with another carrier, entitled us 
to your protective offices,” said Mr. Stra- 
horn. “I therefore beg to insist on not 
only repelling the idea of Oregon Trunk’s 
destructive invasion of Oregon, California 
& Eastern territory but on still more 
strenuously opposing its use of the Oregon, 
California & Eastern and murderous 
division of our traffic from Klamath Falls 
north if the Oregon Trunk is given use of 
the Southern Pacific line into Klamath 
Falls.” 


Northwest Roads Denied Share in 
Prosperity 


Railroads in the northwest did not re- 
ceive their share of the 1926 prosperity 
njoyed by the carriers generally, accord- 
ing to a statement made by Fred W. 
Sargent, president of the Chicago & North 
Western. “Results in the northwest with a 
return of 4.10 per cent compared with 5.74 
per cent in the eastern district and 5.25 per 
cent for the United States as a whole, 
indicate that while the railroads in the 
northwest region have participated in the 
general prosperity the ratio of return in 
this region is still far below a fair return 
of 5.75 per cent. 

“While the eastern district made 5.74 per 
cent and the southern district 5.76 per cent, 
the western district as a whole made 4.57 
per cent and the northwest region 4.10 per 
cent. It is evident from this that the rate 
situation in the northwest is such as to 
limit the possibilities of the roads in a 
manner not experienced by the roads in the 
United States generally. Passenger traffic 
in the eastern district shows an increase of 
0.6 per cent in volume and 0.8 per cent in 
revenues. In the northwestern region it 
declined 0.6 per cent in volume and 0.4 per 
cent in revenues. For the United States as 
a whole the decrease is 0.8 per cent in 
volume and 0.3 per cent in revenues. The 


(Continued on page 264) . 
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P. R. R. Christmas Parties 


nd the white-clad 

| mpanying illus 
rat ire employees f the Pennsyl- 
vania Rails l, representing twelve di 
he Pitts gh general office; 
with the Pitcairt I p band [The scene is 
he “Christmas Sing” given by these men 
it Syria Mosau ttsburgh, Pa., on 
Thursday evenings December 23 The 
scenery was got ut L. B. Sisson, editor 

ot e Pent i New 

I} evening I ‘ mber 23 was the 
cca Christma rties of Pennsyl 
vania em loyees t 38 nts on the sys 
tem, practically al vision headquarters 
participating What may be called the 
primary meetir s that at the Metr« 
politan Opera H Philadelphia, where 
President W V\ Atterbury made the 
principal address, w was broadcast by 
radio throughout the territory of the Penn- 
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t passengers are reported as slight. 
[he mercury at the time of the collision 
od at about 8 degrees below zero but the 

atmosphere is said to have been quite foggy. 
The engineman of the fourth section was 
found sitting upright on his seat-box and it 
said that he had run past caution and stop 
ndications of automatic signals, and also 
that the flagman of the third section had 
thrown off a fusee, some distance back. The 
tender of the fourth section was thrown 
cross-wise of the track but no other wheels 
appear to have left the rails. The club car 

the fourth section, next to the locomo- 
tive, was wrecked but in this car there were 
no passengers. The rear car of the third 
section, an observation car, was crushed for 

a length of 20 ft 
Passengers from these trains arriving in 

New York City contributed the sum of 

$450 for the benefit of the widow of the 

engineman who was killed. These contri- 
butions consisted mainly of the rebates 
which the passengers had received from the 
railroad because of the late arrival of the 


tram 


‘ 


The Central of Georgia’s Annual 
Efficiency Meeting 


J. J. Pelley, president of the Central of 
Georgia, in his latest newspaper campaign, 
tells the readers of the local newspapers of 
Georgia and Alabama about the increase 
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are given public recognition, but the meet- 
ing is no ‘mutual admiration’ gathering. 
The meeting aims to build for the future 
rather than to glorify the past. No matter 
how good the record, a better one is made 
the goal. We are trying to improve our 
service to the public by every means in our 
power. The increased efficiency and loyalty 
resulting from these meetings will justify 
the belief that the time, study and money 
expended in holding them are all well 


spent.” 


Forged Tickets Accepted 


The second successful attempt to forge 
tickets recently discovered has come to the 
attention of the Railway Ticket Protective 
3ureau. The first attempt occurred during 
December when a fraudulent skeleton 
coupon ticket purporting to be issued by 
the Lehigh Valley was accepted for trans- 
portation on the Erie from Binghamton, 
N. Y., to Griffith, Ind. The ticket was 
printed on light blue-green plain paper with 
a faint water mark and the printing, which 
was typographically poor, was from ordi- 
nary type such as is used in any local 
printer’s shop. The number of the ticket 
on its face was imprinted by a rubber stamp 
with red ink. The agent’s selling stamp on 
the back of the ticket read, “L. V. R. R., 
Marcy, Pa.,” with the date of sale in the 
center. The coupon or coupons could be 








“Christmas Sing” by Pennsylvania Employees at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


sylvania systen t is estimated that more 
than 50,000 perso employees and their 
families—attend these gatherings and 
that er 200,000 members of the Penn 
s tamil I eneral Atterbury 
eit! lirectl r by rad mmunication 


Collision of Fast Trains at 
Savannah, N. Y. 


On the mort Sunda January 9 
ibout 3:25, the eastbound Twentieth Century 
w York Central, third 

ction, which had been stopped for the 
rpose < f renewir 4 the elex tric bulb in the 
udlight was run into ‘at the rear by the 
urth sect f the same train, causing 
the death of the « neman of the latter, 


g of the fireman and the injury 
ber of passengers; but the injuries 


in efficiency which has been accomplished 
in the railroad world during the last few 
years; and thanks the shippers, traffic clubs 
and others for the co-operation which has 
aided the railroads in their efforts at self- 
improvement. Continuing Mr. Pelley says: 
“The Central of Georgia has always con- 
sidered the human element one of the most 
important factors in railroad operation. 
The annual efficiency meeting, when em- 
loyees from all over the system gather at 
some central point to review past perform- 
ances and make plans for better records, 
vill be held on January 18 and 19, at 
Macon, Ga. Several hundred of the road’s 
eleven thousand employees will assemble 
there for the two days’ sessions; the annual 
inventory of this company’s human assets. 
Officers and employees who have made out- 
standing records for efficiency and loyalty 


made over any line and were so routed that 
the coupon, after being punched by the con- 
ductor, would be left in the hands of the 
holder, and the contract portion of the 
ticket would never reach the auditing de- 
partment. An “L” punch was used to 
cancel the dates. 

Another forged ticket of the identical 
typographical set-up, composition, hand- 
writing and date stamp, with the exception 
of the name of the issuing line, which has 
been changed from Lehigh Valley to Union 
Pacific, has now been brought to the atten- 
tion of the Protective Bureau. The dating 
stamp imprint implied that the ticket was 
originally issued by the Union Pacific at 
Apex, Mont., which, however, is not a 
reporting station and has no tickets for 
sale. The coupon portion of this ticket was 
made to read by way of the Minneapolis, 
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St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie and was routed 
from Portal, N. D., to Portage, Wis. It is 
that the for routing the 
coupon in this manner enable the 
the ticket as far as Stevens Point, 
the junction point to Portage, and to pre- 
vent its appearance in the auditor’s collec- 
tion. This plan, however, failed, as the 
out of Portal issued a train 
from St. Paul to Portage, and took 
up the spurious ticket. The train check 
issued for this ticket’ from St. Paul to 
was not presented for passage. 


inferred reason 
was to 


use of 


conductor 


-} 1 
cneckK 


Portage 


Reading Exhibits Automatic Train 
Control 


On the Atlantic City Railroad, Reading 
System, near Winslow Junction, N. J., 25 
miles from Philadelphia, on January 6, the 
Reading Company gave demonstrations of 
the Union 3-speed continuous automatic 
induction train control which has now been 
in use on all trains of that line since April 
1, 1925 

Under the guidance of E. D. Osterhout, 
passenger traffic manager, and other officers 
of the road, a large number of newspaper 
men and others were taken by a special 
train from Camden, ‘N. J., (the Philadel- 
phia terminus) and various stops and other 
operations were carried out for the benefit 
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division equipped with automatic train con- 
trol is 57, and 68,088 trains have been run 
with automatic train control in service, 
without a failure—meaning, of course, 
dangerous failure. These trains traveled 
2,781,530 miles. The medium-speed limit 
is 40 miles an hour and the low-speed 20 
miles an hour. 

The company’s expenditures for the in- 
stallation and perfection of this system have 
aggregated upwards of $750,000, equal to 
about $13,500 per mile of road. 

The report of the I. C. C. on this in- 
stallation was abstracted in the Railway 
Age of April 24, 1926, page 1146. The 
continuous system of the Union Switch & 
Signal Company on the Union Pacific was 
described in the Railway Age of July 11, 
1925, page 97, this system, however, being 
two-speed whereas the system on the Read- 
ing is three-speed; and the Union inter- 
mittent automatic train stop in the issue of 
May 15, 1926, page 1317. 


Filed in Connection with 
St. Paul Investigation 


O. W. Dynes, as attorney for the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, has filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission a 
brief in connection with the commission’s 
investigation of the affairs of that company, 


Briefs 

















Locomotive Equipped with Union 


Prior to the departure 
Lewis, superintendent, 
the newspaper short lecture, 
with blackboard illustrations, to acquaint 
them with some of the main principles of 
the system, duplicates of the cab indicator 
lights and gages being set up in the car 
next behind the locomotive. 

[The principal tests were one near 
Clementon to show the behavior of the 
automatic stop when the engineman kept 
hands off, as though he were dead, and one 
near Winslow Junction when the speed of 
the train was brought up to a rate above 
85 miles an hour and automatic application 
of the brakes took place, bringing the train 
to a stop, the apparatus being adjusted to 
prevent any speed higher than 85 m.p.h 
This is the maximum limit on the Atlantic 
City line. This line is 55%4 miles long, 


of the visitors 
from Camden, P. S 


gave men a 


with few curves. 
The 


number of locomotives on this 





Continuous Automatic Train Control 


asserting that the record taken by the com- 
mission “clearly establishes that there has 
been no corruption, no dishonesty, no pri- 
vate profiteering, no misapplication of 
funds, no breach of trust, no neglect of 
opportunity and no lack of earnest and 
sustained effort to serve the best interests 
of the property and the public.” 

Referring to the forthcoming report of 
the commission, he says it will be the “first 
impartial and the first authentic report the 
general public will have,” and that it will 
be of tremendous importance to the re- 
organized railway because “its future pros 
perity is very largely dependent upon the 
respect, esteem and confidence with which 
it is to be regarded by those who logically 
would be its patrons or who would logically 
give to it a fair share of their competitive 
business. 

In discussing the causes of the receiver- 
ship of the company the brief says in part: 
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“We feel that it cannot be reasonably 
doubted that the causes of the receivership 
are found in the percentage of increase in 
cost to the railway company of labor, 
materials, supplies and taxes since the pre- 
war period not being equalized by corre- 
sponding increases in transportation rates; 
in the low level of freight rates in Western 
Trunk Line territory; in the marked de- 
crease in the flow of immigrant settlers into 
the Northwest; in the lack of buying power 
in the agricultural districts served by the 
carrier due to deflation of farm values, 
crop failures and bank failures; in the 
effect of motor vehicle competition; in the 
letting down of import, export and trans- 
continental domestic tonnage, and in the 
fact that these conditions fell upon this 
property when about 28 per cent of its 
mileage was still new and not fully de- 
veloped and the further fact that its 
geographical location and its operations, 
both as a transcontinental and a Western 
Trunk Line carrier, caused it to be affected 
by more of the untoward conditions alluded 
to than was any other one carrier. These 
were conditions which in their combined 
effect caused the transition from the con- 
tinuous prosperity of the pre-war period to 
the continuing deficits of the post-war 
period and thus reduced the credit of the 
St. Paul to a point where its refunding 
could not be marketed to meet 
and retire maturities without a reorganiza- 
tion of its capital structure.” 


securities 


Southeastern Trainmen and Con- 
ductors Taking Strike Vote 


Members of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen and the Order of Railway 
Conductors on the southeastern railroads 
except the Southern, are taking a strike 
vote to reinforce their negotiations for an 
increase in wages, although the Board of 
Mediation is still endeavoring to bring 
about an adjustment. The Southern is not 
involved because it has a separate agree- 
ment with the organizations. 

The wage demands were originally pre- 
sented to the roads early last year and 
conferences between representatives of the 
organizations and of the railroads were 
begun in Washington on December 15. In 
lieu of the original request for an advance 
of approximately 19 per cent in wages the 
labor leaders asked for the application of 
the recent award made by a board of 
arbitration for the conductors and trainmen 
of the eastern roads, providing for an in- 
crease of 7% per cent. The railroad con- 
ference committee countered with a request 
for some changes in rules and later pré 
posed arbitration. This was declined by 
the brotherhoods and they also declined to 
join in a request for the the 
Board of Mediation, although saying that 
they had no objection to the railways mak- 
ing the After some conferences 
with members of the Board of Mediation 
the managers were notified that the “tenta 
tive’ proposal to accept the eastern award 
was withdrawn and that if a strike followed 
“It would probably cost them much more 
than the eastern award.” 


services of 


request 


The strike vote is returnable January 20 
The Southeastern Conference Commit- 
tee, representing the railroads, has issued a 











Statement iV gy ft t vn the heads ol 
the labor orgat tions have advised the 
public that ; tri vote does not neces- 
sarily imply that a strike will follow, “all 
those familiar with matters of this kind 
know that when a vote in favor of a strike 
: ecn taken it creates a serious situation 
new and threatening complica- 

‘ mmuittee says it has been at 

ull tin ul till 1 ntirely willing and 
lesir mply fully with all the pro 
enacted railway 

matter Im con- 


cedure pro 


E. Shep 
pers t t when the strike 
er conference will 


representing 


A nference is held the com- 
e roads will enter it 
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law will be utilized 
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to the other &5 em, ees who are retiring 
this mont certificates are also to be given 
to all living pensioners, as fast as they 
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face at t. Other pensioners retiring at 
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this time with more than 50 years’ service 
their credit are Edward Flanagan, track 

reman; Joseph W. Fleming, Jr., painter; 
and Robert Trimble, assistant chief en- 
gineer of the general office, Philadelphia. 


Proposed Branch Line Construc- 
tion in Canada 


The branch-line construction programs 
f the Canadian Pacific and the Canadian 
National have been made public just pre- 
to the reassembling of the Canadian 
Parliament in February when legislation 
for approval of both will be submitted to 
Parliament. That of the Canadian Pacific 
will be presented in separate bills and be 
dealt with by the standing committee on 
railways, canals and telegraph lines, while 
the Canadian National program will be 
lealt with by the special committee on na- 


1wouUus 


al railways and shipping 

Only one branch line will be undertaken 
\ he Canadian National in the east, a 
20-mile extension of the Lake St. John 


line in northeastern Quebec. The remainder 
e program will be distributed in Al- 
erta and Saskatchewan, as follows: 


m Ashmont, Alberta, into the Beaver 





\ link between St. Paul de Metis, 
Alberta, and the Turtleford, Sask., line; 
Continuation of the work on the branch 
ng in an easterly direction from 


lurtleford and, possibly, connecting it with 
Shelbrook, Sask 


\ short line from Weyburn to Radville, 


\ branch line running in an easterly 


rectio1 tron Ridgedale, Sask 





Foon Cana pols , ) Em 
a 
YOU Gt) of hiv “y+ 


—~ 4 
«hat rn Cs. — 
eselond 


[There will be a number of small branches 
in the mining areas of Alberta, but no 
decision has yet been reached as to these. 

The aggregate cost of this program is 
not expected to exceed $6,000,000, while 
the final cost of the 1924 program was 
$20,702,300, that sum including the cost 
authorized in the schedules and the 15 per 
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cent additional allowed for unforseen de- 
mands Legislation for construction of 
branch lines to link up present railheads 
will also be an important item in the pro- 
gram of the Quebec Legislature which will 
open on January 11 


E. W. Beatty Sees Danger in Wage 
Increases, Rate Reductions 


Demands for wage increases and applica- 
tions for freight rate reductions, all pre- 
sented in the last few weeks, make the 
financial problems of the Canadian rail- 
ways more serious than ever, and suggest 
the advisability of providing specific pro- 
tection for earnings such as those in the 
rate making provisions of the United 
States transportation act, according to E. 
W. Beatty, president of the Canadian 
Pacific, addressing the Ontario Commercial 
Travellers’ Association at London, On- 
tario. 

“Your railways are not prosperous and 
have not been prosperous since the war 
ended,” he said. “It is true that they have 
improved their position, the Canadian 
National Railways having substantially re- 
duced their deficits and the Canadian Pacific 
showing in 1926 a larger margin of safety 
aiter charges than in any year since 1917. 
We all hoped that this progress would con- 
tinue, that the railways would not only 
keep step with any forward movement, but 
in addition extend their facilities without 
exhausting borrowings in order to make an 
even greater contribution to the country’s 
prosperity. 

“Two things have intervened,” Mr. 
Beatty continued, “to make us apprehensive 
that this prospect will not be as good as 
we hoped. The first is the numerous ap- 
plications for increases in wages, which, 
if granted, will add many millions to the 
payrolls of the companies, and the second, 
applications for decreased rates which, if 
conceded, will take almost an equivalent 
number of millions from the company’s 
carnings. 

“Let me indicate to you,” said the presi- 
dent, “the course which must be followed 
and is being followed. No railway officer 
will deny the right of railway labor to fair 
wages, but neither can he concede that labor 
rates should inevitably be determined by 
those in the United States, where living 
conditions are different and where the 
earnings of the roads average two and a 
half times per mile more than those of 
the Canadian roads. To this position we 
must adhere. I cannot, with propriety, 
deal with the merits or demerits of rate 
matters, now the subject of enquiry before 
the Railway Commission, but I can indi- 
cate to you something of the railways’ 
needs. The Canadian Pacific is the oldest 
and strongest system in Canada. It is 
financially solvent in every way and dur- 
ing the last eight years its average yearly 
earnings were 3.99 per cent. on the money 
actually invested in the property. In the 
United States the companies are protected 
in that their aggregate rates may give them 
a return of five and three-quarters per 
cent on their valuation, fixed by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, but here in 
Canada we have only one protection, 
namely, the statutory provisions that the 
rates shall be reasonable.” 
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Traffic 








Ihe Interstate Commerce Commission 
has assigned its proceeding of investigation 
f the rules for car-hire settlement for 
hearing on March 8 at Washington, before 
W. P. Bartel, director of its Bureau of 
Service. 


The Milwaukee Traffic Club will hold 
22nd annual dinner on January 19. R 
H. Aishton, president of the American 
Railway Association, and Dean Ralph E 
Heilman, of the School of Commerce of 


its 


Northwestern University, will make ad 
lresse¢ 
The Union Pacific, in conjunction with 


the Tonopah & Tidewater, is planning the 
nauguration of Pullman service from points 
the Union Pacific to Death Valley, 
Calif. The Tonopah & Tidewater will 
I the cars between Crucero, Calif., 


[he Florida Railroad Commission has 
chosen A. S. Wells chairman in place of R. 
Hudson Burr whose term as commissioner 
has expired. Mr. Burr’s place on the board 
s taken by R. L. Eaton. The commission 
as now rganized consists of Messrs. 


Wells, Eaton and M itthews 


The Chicago & North Western, in con- 
unction with the Litchfield & Madison, has 
naugurated scheduled daily freight service 
between East St. Louis, Ill, and the terri- 
wry reached by the Chicago & North 
Vester This service includes second 
norning delivery to the Twin Cities, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and the Fox River Valley 
he City of Atlanta, Ga., there are, ac- 
cording to a statement published by the 

hamber of Commerce of that city, 42 off- 
line railroad offices; that is to say, freight 

ticket offices of railroads which do not 
touch Atlanta, and the number of persons 
employed at these offices is 276. Shippers 
who have traffic managers of their own 
number 49. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is to give a further hearing on the 
application of the Northern Pacific, the 
Great Northern and the Oregon-Wash- 
ington Railroad & Navigation Company 
for authority to establish passenger 
train service between Seattle and Ta- 
coma, Wash., and Portland, Oregon, 
with a “pool train.” 


Representative Denison, of Illinois, has 
introduced in Congress (H. R. 15,606) a 
bill to regulate interstate commerce by 
motor vehicles operating as common car- 
riers on the public highways. The bill was 
prepared by the bus division of the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association and was sub- 
mitted for the record of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in connection with 
its recent hearings on the subject of motor 
vehicle transportation 


William Church Osborn, counsel for the 
Northwestern Security-Holders Fair Re- 
turn Committee, has filed a brief with the 





Interstate Commerce Commisison in con- 
nection with its investigation of the affairs 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
urging that the opinion to be rendered by 
the commission of the causes of “the St. 
Paul failure” shall “clearly point to the low 
rates as the principal cause and shall make 
a definite finding to that end.” 


Premier G. H. Ferguson of Ontario an- 
nounced in Toronto that an agreement has 
been reached between the Canadian Na- 
tional and the Ontario government whereby 
all freight traffic for Rouyn, the new gold 
irea in northwestern Quebec, that material- 
zes west of Kingston will be handled over 
the Temiskaming & Northern Ontario via 
Cochrane, and freight business originating 
ast of Kingston will be routed via Quebec 
City to O’Brien then south to its destina- 


n 


Demanding that the Canadian Pacific and 
Canadian National be compelled to put into 
effect the lower rates on grain and flour 
westbound to Vancouver and to remove 
the alleged discrimination in grain and flour 
eastbound to Fort William and Port 
Arthur counsel appeared this week for the 
provinces of British Columbia, Alberta. and 
Saskatchewan and asked the federal gov- 
ernment to do what they declared that the 
Dominion Railway Board had refused to 
lo. The hearing which was in the form of 
an appeal from the Railway Board on ques- 

ns of fact occupied the federal cabinet 
Monday of this week. 


Judgment was reserved 


for five hours on 


The Twin City Women’s Traffic Club 
was organized on November 2 at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., by women of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. Officers elected are: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Mynoma De Groff, traffic man- 
ager of Reinhard Bros., Minneapolis; vice- 
president, Mrs. Sarah O. Seamer, traffic 
manager of the American Hoist & Derrick 
Company, St. Paul, Minn.; treasurer, Mrs. 
K. Brooke, traffic manager of the F. G. Les- 
lie Paper Company, St. Paul; secretary, 
Miss Emily Knutson, of the Wheeler 
3rokerage Company, Minneapolis, and 
publicity secretary, Miss Marie O’Brien, 
of the White Oil Company, St. Paul. The 
purpose of the club is to unite all women 
of the Twin Cities engaged either exclu- 
sively or partially in traffic duties of com- 
mercial establishments, as well as those 
connected with railways. 


The Transportation Committee of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce which 
has intervened in the hearing before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission sched- 
uled for January 21 on the extension of 
the operations of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation on the Mississippi River to 
and including St. Paul, Minn., and Minne- 


apolis, is circularizing the territory adjacent 


to Chicago for the purpose of finding 
out the degree to which shippers will 
make use of this service. The questions 
asked are: (1) Whether the shipper would 
be able to use this service, assuming that 
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the through rates will be approximately 20 
per cent less than the all-rail rates, with 
sailings between Dubuque and the Twin 
Cities every five days; (2) The commodi- 
ties which they would forward by way of 
this route; and (3) The approximate an- 
nual tonnage of such commodities 


The Canadian Freight Association has 
applied to the Board of Railway commis- 
sioners of Canada for a revision of all 
ight tariffs providing for free or reduced 
rate transportation of attendants of live- 
stock. The request is to amend the Cana- 
dian freight classification cancelling the 
carriers’ requirements that the owner or his 
agent must accompany shipments of live- 
stock when the distance is more than 150 
miles, and to cancel the regulation provid- 
ing for the free transportation of attendants 
in charge of carload shipments of livestock 
and half-rate transportation for attendants 
in charge of less-than-carload shipments. 
The association also asks that the uniform 
livestock contract be amended to eliminate 
any reference to carrying attendants in 
charge of livestock at less than full pass- 
enger fare, and that all tariffs that contain 
a provision that attendants accompanying 
shipments of livestock will be carried free 
or at reduced transportation, also he 
amended. In addition, it asks for the con- 
cellation of the provision in all tariffs pro- 
viding for the return of attendants who 
have accompanied stock, at one-half of the 
first-class passenger fare rate 


Missouri Pacific Fruit and Poultry 
Train 


The Missouri Pacific recently operated 
a fruit and poultry exhibit train on the 
White River division from Newport, Ark., 
to Carthage, Mo., to show the farmers the 
value of apple and other fruit crops in the 
present system of farming, as well as to 
introduce improved methods of raising 
poultry. The train consisted of a busi- 
ness car, a baggage car carrying nursery 
stock and a car containing fruit and poultry 


exhibits 


Rates on Grain and Products to Be 
Investigated 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has announced an investigation of freight 
rates on grain and grain products within 
the western district and for export as Part 
7 of its general rate structure investigation, 
No. 17,000, under the Hoch-Smith resolu- 
tion. There are pending before the com- 
mission several formal complaints assailing 
the rates on grain and products in the 
western district and the Corporation Com- 
mission of Oklahoma has requested a 
general investigation of such rates between 
points in Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska and Iowa, including the 
intrastate rates within those _ states. 
Various carriers have also filed an ap- 
plication seeking an investigation of the 
rates between points in the principal 
western grain states. Therefore the com- 
mission has concluded to assign for hear- 
ing with the complaints No. 17,000 in so far 
as it covers the rates between points within 
the western district and the state of Illinois ; 
















































































A »s 
rates from t wester! trict and Lllinots 
x<port ! ex-lake rates for 
export rder t erfect plans for the 
ira ind presentation of data with 
view to avoiding duplication, a prelimi- 
erence will be eld at Kansas City 
January 20 by representatives of the 
mitt $sion witl representatives ol state 
comn ions, shippers and carriers Times 
d places { ing will be announced 
later and a proposed report will be issued 


Amesbury’s Auto-Bodies; Five 
Thousand Carloads 


The city of Amesbury, Mass., prior to 
the advent of the automobile age, had 15 
or more carriage factories that made bug- 
gies and other carriages which were well- 
known for their excellence throughout the 


country In 1890, a single Amesbury con 
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who shall steal, embezzle or convert to his 
own use or fraudulently dispose of or put m 
circulation any evidence of passenger trans- 
portation. 


Fluctuations in Price of Oats Not 
Due to Freight Rates 


Fluctuations in farm prices of oats are 
very irregular and frequently are different 
for the same kind and grade at different 
points in the same general territory having 
the same or practically the same freight 
rate to market. This is shown by a study 
just completed by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics as to the range in farm prices 
for the 1925 crop in this country and the 
relationship to transportation costs. 

“The wide range in farm prices,” said 
the study, “was in marked contrast to the 
stability of the freight rates, which re- 





Amesbury, Mass., on the Boston & Maine 


Auton ile Era 


pped 4,000 carriage bodies. Soon 
this, the business began to decline; 
he manufacturers turned their atten 
he new held, and this same firm, tn 


if 1925 mad ind shipped 40.000 
mobile bodr The total shipments 
automobile bodies from Amesbury in 

125, as reported by the Boston & Maine, 
i ted t over 000 carloads 
rT & Maine ployees’ maga 
‘ N mber ( ng these facts 
nts a the I ng picture, shew 
g a typica ¢ e Amesbu yard 
the Idle dav 


Bill to Prevent Misuse of Tickets 


Senator Goff of West Virginia has intr: 
duced in the Senate a bill, $.4990, to amend 
the Elkins act with relation to passenger 

ticket It provides penalties 


f fine and imprisonment for demand- 
collecting, receiving or paying any 
passenger fare less than the published tariff 
at for the forging, alteration or counter 
f passenger tickets or passes or sig 

reon; and for the fraudulent or 
willful neglect, by a railroad employee, to 
uncel or return to the proper officer or 
uwent any coupon, ticket, pass or other 
evidence of passenger transportation, with 


intent t permit the same to be used in 
fraud of any mmon carrier. The bill 
would also apply to any railroad employee 


Tyler Switch in the Foreground 


mained almost unchanged during the 
period covered. No relationship is found 
between freight rates on oats and fluctua- 
tions in the prices paid to the farmer. In 
fact, the spread in farm prices during 
each crop season of the years 1923, 1924 
and 1925 was often greater than the total 
freight charge to market.” 


Freight Rate on “Money Pulp” 


A freight rate of 38 cénts per 100 Ib 
from Washington, D. C., to Windsor, 
Conn., for carload shipments of the mace- 
rated currency, or “money pulp,” sold by 
the Treasury Department, is the subject of 
a proposed report to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by Examiner O. L. 
Mohundro, recommending a finding that 
the rate is reasonable. The annual pr 
duction of this macerated currency, the re- 
port says, ranges from 2,000 to 3,000 tons, 
and it is sold to one purchaser under con- 
tract and shipped in bales of 250 pounds. 
The Stephens Paper Mills complained, 
contending that the commodity is a “very 
low grade pulp” with 65 per cent of its 
weight in the form of moisture, and that 
it should be accorded a rate no higher 
than commodity rates applying generally 
on wood pulp in official classification ter- 
ritory. On this basis it asked for a rate 
of 19 cents for the distance of about 375 
miles. The value is said to be $22 a ton 


January 15, 1927 


Cotton Growers Ask Separate 
Hearing 


Cotton growers’ co-operative associations 
in eleven states have filed with. the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a motion for 
a separate hearing and determination upon 
their complaints asking a 20 per cent re- 
duction in all interstate freight rates on 
cotton, which the commission had ordered 
combined for hearing with its general rate 
structure investigation and certain other 
complaints involving cotton rates. Accom- 
panying the motion is a brief in support 
of it, stating that to consolidate all the 
cases would bring in issues not involved in 
the complaints of the growers’ associations, 
which they say are “the only complaints 
before the commission which have for 
their sole purpose a reduction of at least 
20 per cent in all interstate freight rates 
for the benefit of the entire cotton-pro- 
ducing section of the nation, without rais- 
ing any question of geographical discrimi- 
nation or preference,” and that this “clean- 
cut issue” should not be involved or com- 
bined with complaints by other classes or 
groups. 


Florida Rate Decision Protested 


The Florida East Coast, in a petition 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, asks for further hearings and a 
reconsideration of the commission’s find- 
ings in its Southern freight rate investi- 
gation case. The company states that the 
commission’s findings as to the rates to 
and from Florida would seriously reduce 
its revenues, and that “the case should not 
be finally disposed of by the commission 
in the absence of full consideration of new 
conditions that have arisen within recent 
periods.” 

The commission has announced that rep- 
resentatives of carriers, shippers or other 
parties to the proceeding who desire to 
comment on the petitions filed by the 
Seaboard Air Line, the Atlantic Coast 
Line and the Florida East Coast for fur- 
ther hearing on the commission's find 
ings concerning rates to and from points 
in Florida, prior to action by the commis 
sion, may do so by filing statements in 
writing on or before January 28 


Proposed Consolidation of Railroad 
Marine Service in New York 


Co-ordination of the operations of the tugs 
and lighters in the railroad freight service 
in New York harbor, referred to in the 
Railway Age of January 8, in connection 
with a report made by the Port of New 
York Authority, is to be put in practice in 
a part of the harbor about February 1, ac- 
cording to statements made by the Erie. It 
is said—but also denied—that all of the 
roads which have floating equipment in New 
York have joined in the agreement to pool 
the service where practicable. 

The beginning to be made on February 1 
is in the movement of freight from the 
terminals on the New Jersey side of the 
harbor to the docks on the Brooklyn shore, 
south of the Gowanus Canal. 

It is announced that the Erie will, on 
February 1, resume the operation of its 
tug boats and lighters in New York harbor 
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ntract under which, since 
for the 
railroad by the Phoenix Transit Company. 


terminating the c: 


1920, this service has been done 


Mid-West Shippers’ 
Board Meeting 


prosperity 


Advisory 


during the first 
three months of 1927 in the territory of the 
Mid-West Advisory Board 


predicted at the board’s meeting on January 


\ ntinued 


Shippers’ was 


12 at Chicago In the forecast of the 
various commodity committees decreases of 
business activity were anticipated in a few 
lines, but most industries forecast business 


; 


least equal t 


at the first quarter of 1926, 
while others reported a probable increase of 
high as 25 per cent over the correspond- 
months of 1926. The dairy products 
mmittee reported that the movement of 
lowa butter in the next three months would 
be about equal to that in the same period 
last year, while the Wisconsin butter move- 
ment would per 
The lumber products business in the next 
s estimated at from 80 to 
it of the first quarter last 
movement of 


show a 10 cent decrease 
three months wa 
R5 per cent ol tl 
year | or the 
and stone the estimated car requirements in 
he first quarter of this year, as compared 
same months in 1926, were set at 


S| 
sand, gravel 


with the 


90 per cent for Illinois, 100 per cent for 
Indiana and Wisconsin, and 105 per cent 
or Iowa, the average for the mid-west 


territory being 95 per cent. 

The general outlook for the agricultural 
implement industry was said to be fair, and 
the cement outlook for 1927 was reported 
us very good. Thc wool committee reported 
that the wool industry in the mid-west is 
at a practical standstill. The movement has 
been light during the last three months, but 
it is anticipated that the next three months 
will see a great increase in the movement to 
the east. 

No estimate was made as to the probable 
movement in the next three months, as 
it will be largely controlled by the negotia- 


‘ 
Coal 


tions between the mine operators and the 
United Mine Workers of America for a 
working agreement t become effective 


April 1. If-an agreement is reached at the 
joint meeting in February, coal production 
during the next quarter in mid-west terri- 
will be below the corresponding 
months of 1926. If the joint meeting ad- 
journs without agreement, however, pro- 
duction will exceed that of the first quarter 
last year by about 10 per cent. 

It was estimated that the movement of 
sheep and lambs will be definitely above 
that of the first quarter of last year, but 
that hog shipments will show a decrease of 
from three to five per cent, and cattle ship- 
ments a decrease of from two to three per 
cent. The report of the livestock committee 
also called attention to problems that may 
develop from the fact that in certain months 
a very large proportion of the cattle ship- 
ments is sent to market for arrival on Mon- 
day. In October, 43 to 45 per cent of the 
cattle receipts at seven principal markets 
arrived on Monday. In this period receipts 
were 18 per cent on Tuesday, about 18 per 
cent on Wednesday, 12 to 13 per cent on 
Thursday, 4 to 5 per cent on Friday and 2 
per cent on Saturday. Some livestock pro- 
ducers were of the opinion that this situa- 
tion creates an important price problem. 


tory 
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Foreign 








Electrification in 
France 


Progress in 


The Paris-Orleans Railway on December 
22 began the operation of its 
main line from Paris south to Vierzon, a 
distance of 12714 miles, which is the longest 
section of electrified line so far in service 
It is planned to operate ex- 
press passenger trains over this section in 


electrical 


in France. 


two hours 


Proposed Railway Development 
in Turkey 


\ total of 200,000,000 Turkish pounds 
expended by the government for 
railway construction port development and 
hydro-electric enterprises, according to a 
bill just passed by the National Assembly 
in Turkey. Bonds to this amount 
issued having as security revenue from the 
tobacco, match and spirits monopoly. 


will be 


will be 


Further Electrification of Southern 
Railway (England) 


The Southern Railway in furtherance of 
its electrification program in the London 
suburban area has awarded a contract to 
the Metropolitan-Vickers Electric Com- 
pany for the supply of electrical equipment 
for 232 motor passenger cars and 210 
trailers, according to the Times (London). 
The value of the contract is placed at over 
£600,000. Direct current at 600 volts will 
be used. 


Armistice Car to Return to Com- 
piégne Forest 


The passenger car in which the armistice 
ending the world war signed and 
which, since the war ended, has been ex- 
posed to the weather at the Invalides in 
Paris is to be removed to the Forest of 
Compiégne where the armistice was signed. 
According to the Times (London) an un- 
named American has provided a fund to 
erect a shelter for the car and to pay the 
wages of a caretaker. 


was 


Berlin to Tokyo via Siberia for 
$154.70 


For the first time since 1914 through 
railroad tickets will be sold on May 15, 
1927, from Berlin to Tokyo, Peking, and 
Shanghai, provided the home governments 
ratify the work of their delegates in Ber- 
lin, according to Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner William E. Nash, at Berlin. A 
ticket second class from Berlin to Tokyo 
will cost 650 marks, exclusive of sleeper. 
The actual distance from Germany to 
Japan is 7,500 miles, and the time required 
will be 11 days to Peking and 12 days to 
Tokyo. Travelers will have the option of 
going to Moscow via Riga or via Warsaw. 
In Moscow there will be a change of trains, 
and baggage will be checked through to 
destination. 


New Construction Planned for 


South Australia 


\ comprehensive of railway 
construction is proposed in South Australia 


program 


during 1927, according to a report to the 
Department of Commerce from Assistant 
Trade Commissioner Julian B. Foster, 


Melbourne. Surveys for the North-South 
Railway from Oodnadatta to Alice Springs 
were expected to be completed by the end 
of 1926, and operations on the line were to 
commence in January, 1927. It is proposed 
to construct the first 25 miles by depart- 
mental labor, and tenders will be called 
for the work beyond M. P. 25 early in 
1927. The proposed railway from Port 
Augusta to Red Hill will be under- 
taken at the beginning of 1927, when a bill 
will be 


also 


for appropriations for the work 


submitted to Parliament. 


International Sleeping Car Com- 
pany’s Fiftieth Birthday 


The Compagnie Internationale des 
Wagons-Lits celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of its formation at a banquet in 
Brussels, Belgium, on December 4, pre- 
sided over by M. Maurice Despret, chair- 
man of the company. 

Among those present were the members 
of the diplomatic corps, the Belgian 
government and some 200 others. M. 
Despret announced that the company 
would mark the occasion by a gift of 
2,000,000f. to the superannuation fund of 
its employees. In the afternoon the mem- 
bers of the board were received by the 
King, who bestowed decorations upon 
several of their number. The company’s 
capital, which was originally 4,000,000f., 
now stands at 115,000,000f. More than 
2,000,000 passengers are carried by the 
company’s sleeping cars each year, in the 
services which it provides all over Europe 


Italian Railways Improve 


According to the report of the Adminis- 
tration of the Italian State Railways for 
the fiscal year 1925-26, the movement of 
passengers showed an increase of about 6 
per cent and goods traffic of 2.71 per cent 
in the tonnage loaded, says the Times 
(London). The distance covered daily by 
passenger trains, thanks to the opening of 
rose from 203,000 to 221,000 
kilometres, thus reaching pre-war intensity. 

Despite the increase of traffic and services 
rendered, the average number of persons 
employed decreased, compared with the 
previous year, from 174,600 to 171,900. 
The amount of rolling stock has decreased 
slightly owing to the scrapping of unser- 
viceable engines and cars, but new orders 
have been placed with Italian firms for 78 
locomotives, 110 passenger cars and 3,260 
freight cars, while the purchase of another 
215 locomotives, 200 passenger cars, 150 
baggage cars, and 2,800 freight cars has 
been decided upon. The year 1924-25 had 
already shown a net surplus of 176,000,0001. 


new lines, 


1 378.000.- 


ant ference between 
won OO] and e¢x- 
one 65.000, 00% penses have in- 


saller 
maiictr 


Electrification Discussed in 


Hungary 


the Vienna 
te o mi rot Budapest, has beer 
fa ra : eration by the gov 
Consul-General 

at idapest. It estimated that 

comot vould be required 

for the new service at a st of 300,000 
16,500,000 
equipment 
260,000,- 


and generating plant ar » 
000 000 iper ' wi (The Cc 
1925 had an average exchange value of 


i“ a 


paper rown 


proposed 
shall be 


rarian industrial products in 


0.0014 cent The terms of the 


contract provide that preference 


Should the plans be carried to a success 
work 


7, and that after 


ful conclusion t s expected that 


Japan’s Electrification Program 
l t tt t al bureau of the 
announced 


ving certain 


‘ ‘ t f | : ‘ 
ectiol I the railways ipan, states a 
st tr the lepartment of Commerce 
ide Commissioner H hlers, 
Toky It is planned to electrify the sec 
ti etween Kozu, in Kanagawa prefec 
e, and Numadzu, in Shidzuoka pretec- 
between Kokubunji, in Tokyo pretec 
l ur ashi prefecture ; 
vee! It Shiga pretecture, and 
\ prete c 
The electrificatior the Otsu-Akashi 
line will be started in 1929 and completed 
n 1932. The total expenditure on this line 
will be Yen 13.000,000. it is said The 
K Numadzu electrifica will also be 
urt in 1929 n order to meet the re- 
quirements fi trificatior the Kwanto 
sectior f the mntry e electric power 
tat e establ wad 
te} sort tis t is planned to use 
electr com t assenger and 
fre ht eT ‘ mtil the eneral 1ancial 
lit f e cor lerabl electric 
‘ Il be ‘ nly for passenger 
traf yw to the unsatisfactory gen- 
eral f il conditior s reported the 
work 11 read t over a period of 
shout nir veal instead ot two years, as 
| { ed build a great power sta- 
it Shinanogawa, in Niigata prefecture, 
+} stimate for tl truction of which 
hac heen increas from Yen 36,218,000 to 
\ Sk S45 000) 
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German and Czechoslovak Pro- 
ducers Join European Rail 
Manufacturers Association 
roducers have 
Manufa 


terms ot! 


yerman rail { joined the 
Rail 


iccepting the 


urers Association 
preferential treat- 
’ 


isted upon by Great Britain for 


col nies, ac rding to cal led advices 
Commercial Attache Chester Lloyd 
Paris, to the Department of Com- 

[he Czechoslovak producers also 
lem he agreement at the same mecting, 
taining a 4 per cent basis of participa- 
[his brings the participation basis 

p to 104 per cent and leaves the 
percentages accorded the earlier signatories 
the same as before this addition to their 


number. changed as 
yet as a result of this action. It is also 


reported that an Er: 


| 
Rail prices have not 
glish commission 1s 
studying the possibility of adherence to the 
European Steel Entente 
The export quota 
determined 


of 1,000,000 tons, 
been upon as the 
basis for this will, 
be increased by reason of the 4 per cent 
Czechoslovakia to 1,040,000 
tons. It is that the present 
participation (with tonnage of 
1925 in parenthesis) are as 
Belgium and Luxemburg, 11 and 
per cent respectively (a total of 168,332 
gross tons); France 19.5 per cent (237,002 
19.5 per cent (288,272 
tons); and the United Kingdom 43.0 per 
cent (217,196 tons). It is further under- 
stood that the the United States 
is included in the British 


which has 
association however, 
awarded to 
understood 
basis of 
xports in 
llows 


1 
/ 


tons): 


Germany 


share of 
quota 


Railway Construction Authorized 
in Spain 


Construction work on a number of rail 
s in different regions of 
ogether with the filling of orders for roll- 
ng stock, has been definitely ordered by a 


decree, 


vay project pain, 


according to a 
Attache Charles 
Madrid, to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce 

In Coruna province, 
immediate construction has been 
ordered for a 43 kilometer branch con- 
necting Ferrol with Betanzos on the 
Zamora-Orense-Coruna railway. This 
the only State-owned railway in 
the system, will transporta- 
tion between Ferrol, the base of a naval 
and the Coruna just 
to the south, via Betanzos. 

In the Andalusian region, southern 
Spain, construction has been authorized 
on a 160-kilometer line between Baeza, in 


ministerial 
from 
H. Cunningham, 


recent 


report Commercial 


northwestern 


Spain, 


branch, 
provide rail 


arsenal, seaport of 


Jaen province, and Alcarez, in Albacete 
province. This new line, to follow the 
course of the Guadalquivir river, will 


constitute the first section of the pro- 
jected Baeza-Utiel Railway, which will 
unite the Andalusian region with the 
Mediterranean coast at Valencia without 
the necessity of passing through Madrid. 
The Baeza-Utiel line will be comple- 
mentary to the projected Utiel-Teruel- 
Lerida line in northeastern Spain and will 
onstitute a part of the secondary ser- 
vices of the state, connecting the Andal- 


with the Catalonian region 


usian re gir n 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





Locomotives 


\MPANY is 
wheel 


Tue Oxtver Iron MINING ( 
inquiring tor 


switching locomotives. 


from 8 to 12 eight 


[Tue Atrcuison, Topeka & Santa F! 
has ordered 10 Santa Fe type oil-burning 
locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works 

[Tue Mosrme & Onto has ordered five 
six-wheel switching locomotives from the 
American Locomotive Company [hese 
locomotives will have 21 by 28-in. cylinders 
and a total weight in working order of 
165,000 pounds. Inquiry for this equipment 
was reported in the Rai/way Age on Jan- 
lary | 


Freight Cars 


Tue NortTHern Paciric is inquiring for 
300 gondola cars. 


Tue WABASH is inquiring for 1,000 aut 


mobile box cars of 40 tons’ capacity. 


Tue Paciric Great EASTERN is inquir- 
ing for 10 steel frame stock cars of 40 tons’ 


capacity 


Tre Hicu Pornt, THomasvitte & Den- 
N is inquiring for from 10 to 15 all steel 
box cars of 50 tons’ capacity. 


Joun Morrect & Company, Chicago, 
has ordered 100 refrigerator cars from the 
American Car & Foundry Company. 


Tue Missourt Paciric has ordered 100 
ballast cars of 50 tons’ capacity from the 
American Car & Foundry Company. 


THe CANADIAN NATIONAL is inquiring 
for 1,000 automobile box cars of 40 tons’ 
capacity and 100 ballast cars of 50 tons’ 
capacity. 


THe NortH WESTERN REFRIGERATOR 
Line Company, Chicago, has ordered 1,020 
refrigerator cars from the American Car & 
Foundry Company. 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Pacirix 
has ordered 250 hopper ballast cars from 
the Pressed Steel Car Company. Inquiry 
for this equipment was reported in the 


Railway Age of November 20. 


Tue Mose & Onto has ordered 250 flat 
cars, 150 hopper cars and 200 gondola cars 
from the Chickasaw Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion. An order has also been given for 15 
all steel air dump cars to the Koppel In- 
dustrial Car & Equipment Company. In- 
quiry for this equipment was reported in 
the Railway Age of December 25. 


Tue Arcuison, Topeka & Santa FE 
has ordered 500 box cars and 500 refrigera- 
tor cars from the Pullman Car & 
Manufacturing Corporation; 500 refrigera- 
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tor cars and 300 gond la 
American Car & 
I irs trom 


the 
500 


from 


cars 
Foundry Company ; 
American Car 
from the 
Inquiry for 


a” 


way 


the General 


ompany and 500 box cars 


Standard Steel Car Company 
s equipment was reported in the 


f December 11 and 18 





Passenger Cars 
NATIONAL is 


combination mail and express cars 


Tur ( inquiring 


ANADIAN 


d six baggage cars 
BA MORE & Onto has ordered one 
[ assenger and baggage gas- 
tric rail motor car from the |]. G. Brill 
TYIT i 
' 
Tue Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciri 


us ordered five dining cars and ten coaches 
Pullman Car & Manufacturing 
for this equipment 


of No- 


from the 
Inquiry 
the Railway Age 


Corporation 
was reported in 
ember 27. 


Tue Morme & Onto has ordered two 
lual p le combination mail, bag- 
gage er gas-electric rail motor 


power plant combina- 





> and passenger gas elec- 


il motor car from the Electro-Motive 
( I pal \ 

Tue Mosre & Onto has ordered six 
soaches from the Pullman Car & Manu- 
facturing Corporation, six baggage cars 
and one combination passenger, baggage 
and mail car from the American Car & 
Fou Company. Inquiry for this equip- 
ment was reported in the Railway Age of 
Jar & 

Iron and Steel 

[ue Ere has ordered 1,100 tons of 
structural steel for bridge work from the 
American Bridge Company 

[THe DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WEsT- 


ERN is inquiring for 3,800 tons of steel for 
its lift the Hackensack river 
in New Jersey. 


bridge over 


Tue Curcaco & Norta Western has 
rdered 1,500 tons of structural steel for a 
freight depot at Proviso, IIl., from the 
American Bridge Company. 

Tue Bartimore & Onto has ordered 


2,000 tons of steel for various bridges from 
the McClintic-Marshall Company, and 1200 
tons from the American Bridge Company. 


Cue New York, Curcaco & St. Louts 
has divided an order for 21,000 tons of rails 


among the Illinois Steel Company, the 
Bethlehem Steel Company and the Inland 
Steel Company 

Tue Minneapouts, St. Paut & SAULT 


Sre. Marte has divided an order for 8,000 
tons of rail among the Illinois Steel Com- 
tethlehem Steel Company and 
the Inland Steel Company. 


many, the 


' 


Machinery and Tools 


Tue Bartrmore & Onto has ordered a 
floor grinder from the Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company. 
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THe NorTHERN Paciric has ordered a 
5-ft. radial drill from the Niles-Bement- 
Pond Company 

[THe Missourr Pactric has ordered a 
5-fit. semi-universal radial drill from the 
Niles-Bement-Pond Company 

Tne New York CENTRAL has ordered 

floor grinder and a 22-in. cold saw from 
he Niles-Bement-Pond Company 

Tue New York Rapp Transit Com- 
PANY has ordered a 13-in. Pratt & Whitney 
lathe from the Niles-Bement-Pond Com- 
pany. 

THe Norrotk & WESTERN has ordered 
a 6-in. vertical shaper, a 16-in. Pratt & 
Whitney lathe, a 90-in. locomotive journal 
turning lathe and a car wheel lathe, from 


the Niles-Bement-Pond Company. 


[fue Curcaco, Mr.wavuKkee & St. Pau 
has been authorized by the Federal Court 
at Chicago to purchase one heavy duty 
motor driven draw cut shaper for use at 
Miles City, Mont.; one 54-in, motor driven 
boring mill for use at Deer Lodge, Mont., 
and two 24-in. motor driven engine lathes 


for use at Milwaukee, Wis 
Signaling 
Tue Battimore & Onto has ordered 


from the General Railway Signal Company 
20 sets of intermittent inductive auto- 
manual train control apparatus for locomo- 


faldwin Works. 


tives being built at the 


Tue Cnicaco & ALton has placed an 
order with the National Safety Appliance 
Company for the automatic train control 
apparatus necessary to equip 24 additional 
locomotives for operation between Chicago 
ind Bloomington, Ill. The order also in- 
cludes 32 forestalling valves to complete 
the installation of the permissive feature 
planned 


Tue New York, Cuicaco & St. Louis 
has contracted with the Union Switch & 
Signal Company for the installation of in- 
terlocking at Cuyahoga river drawbridge, 
Cleveland, Ohio; the shore functions to be 
operated by an electric interlocking, model 
14, with seven levers, and the bridge and 
rail locks to be operated by a Saxby & 
Farmer dwarf machine equipped with two 
levers 


Tue Denver & Rio GranpE WESTERN 
has contracted with the General Railway 
Company to furnish and install 
block signals from Gypsum, 
miles west of Tennessee Pass, 
westward to Palisade, Colo., 103 miles 
Palisade is 12 miles east of Grand Junction 
Color-light signals will be used and the 
arrangement will be the absolute permissive 


Signal 
automatic 
Cole dn. 56 


system 


Miscellaneous 


Tue Cricaco, MirwauKkee & Sr. Pau 
has been authorized by the Federal Court 
at Chicago to spend $52,000 for the applica- 
tion of bypass valves on 136 locomotives 
and clasp brakes to replace single shoe 
brakes on 24 passenger cars. 




















Supply Trade 








The Celotex Company is planning the 
n of a plant at New Orleans 
st approximately $500,000. 


construct 


La., t 


W. J. Savage, railroad service engi 
neer of the Anchor Packing Company, 
has been promoted to assistant 


_hicago, 


aistrict manager. 


Philip Robinson, manager of sales of 
the Gary Screw & Bolt Company, Chi- 


been elected vice-president 
manager of 


Cagzo, has 


and general sales. 


H. E. Passmore has been appointed 
manager of the Pittsburgh office of the 
McClave-Brooks Company, Scranton, 
Pa. The company recently removed its 
Cleveland office to Pittsburgh. 


D. D. Grassick, formerly general in- 
car the 
\tchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, has been 
appointed insulating engineer of the 
Insulite Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 


spector of construction of 


Thomas R. Allen has been appointed 
assistant works manager of the Ameri- 
can Brown Boveri Electric Corporation, 
Camden, N. J., effective January 7. Mr 
Allen will have charge of all shipbuild- 
ing activities. 

Lester B. Paterson has resigned his 
position the American Locomotive 
Company, and is now connected with 
the Combustion Engineering Corpora- 


with 


tion as assistant production manager 
with office at 200 Madison avenue, New 
York City. 

Robert K. Johnson has been ap 


pointed president of the Pyrotung Man- 
ufacturing Company, Chicago, to suc 
ceed W. R. Otis, resigned. Charles W. 


Mann has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent. Charles E. Pynchon, general 
manager, has resigned. 


H. M. Sloan, as vice-president of the 
Buda, Company, Harvey, IIl., will have 
complete charge of all sales activities of 
the company, effective January 1, J. S. 
Dempesy has been appointed treasurer 
to assume the duties formerly handled 
by Mr. Sloan as treasurer. 


The Air Reduction Company, Inc., has 
acquired through a long term lease from 
the Commercial Acetylene Supply Com- 
pany, Inc., the plants and business of that 
company on the Pacific Coast. The two 
acetylene manufacturing plants taken over 
are located respectively at Berkeley and 
Angeles, Cal. 


Los 


The Midland Pipe & Supply Com- 
pany, Chicago, has been organized to 
handle pipe, valves and fittings, and has 
opened an office and warehouse at 4638 
Roosevelt road. J. E. Walsh, formerly 
representative of Warren Corning & 
Co., has been made vice-president and 
E, P. Pieper, formerly controller of in- 
ventory of the Wheeling Steel Corpora 
secretary and treasurer. 


tion, is 
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Fred S. Doran s been appointed 
manager the (¢ veland plant ot 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. This 
new warehouse plant the Kyerson 
Compa wa ght from the Bourn 
iller Company of Cleveland on Janu 
Mr Dora! has een associ 

Ryerson & Sor 

I 2 he Mice He 

W ise erritory for five 

i cago City territory 

| va ad issistant to \ M 

I I | ‘ I sak > 


The International General Electric 
Company, Inc., has acquired from its 


former selling agents for Colombia and 
Venezuela, Wesselhoeft & Poor, the 
yusiness heretofore onducted by that 

that territory. The International 
General Electric Company will continue 
and extend the tivities of the firm 
whose sales contract obligations it has 
assumed and it will retain the several 
selling officers already established in 


Colombia and Venezuela Robert Wes- 
selhoeft and F. H. Poor will also be 


dentified for a time with 


ts operations 


\t I eting r the woard of directors 
American Car & Foundry Company 
January 6, Dallas B. Pratt and F. F. 
Fitzpatrick ere elected directors of the 


npany Mr. Pratt, a member of the 
m of Maitland, Coppel & Company, 
succeeded Gerald | Hoyt, deceased, 
who had been a director of the company 
e 1901. Mr. Fitzpatrick is president 

the American Locomotive Company 


Messrs. Pratt and Fitzpatrick were also 
elected directors of the American Car & 
Foundry Securities Corporation. At the 
same meeting of the American Car & 
Foundry Company, C. D. Terrell was 
elected vice-president, with headquar- 
ters a icago \t the time H. W. 
Wolff, vice-president, was transferred to 

‘ork placed in charge of sales 
he was succeeded in Chicago by Mr 


Terrell, whose designation was that of 
ussistant vice-president. L. W. Martin, 
formerly sales agent, has just been ap 
inted assistant to vice-president, with 
id rters at St. Louis. as heretofore 


December Locomotive Shipments 


December shipments of railroad locomo- 
tives, from principal manufacturing plants, 
based on reports received by the Depart- 


nent of Commerce, totaled 185 locomotives 


Demestic 


ote Electric 

4 

; 

| 1 2 

“ 146 1 

‘ 19 1 

» : 
us 105 14 
+22 +1 

’ Rg ) 
\ 4 78 6 
Sept 4 109 ; 
Ietobe 124 15 
Noven 109 15 
) on 1s 7 
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as compared with 128 in November and 104 
in December, 1925. Shipments for 1926 
totaled 1,750 locomotives, as compared with 


1.216 in 1925. The table at the bottom of 


o} 
i 


page gives the shipments and unfilled 
rders otf locomotives for each month since 


TO9C 


Trade Publications 


RamLROAD LicguTinc EguipmMent.—The 
Pyle National Company, Chicago, has re 
ently issued the third edition of its catalog 

101 describing electrical accessories 
for locomotives, railway shops, round- 
houses and railway yards. The catalog 
contains 46 pages, measures 8% by 11 in 
in size and is profusely illustrated with 
photographs of the products manufactured 
by the company. Various types of head- 
light cases, reflectors, lenses, focusing de- 
vices, etc., are shown as well as different 
types of turbo-generators Marker and 
classihcation lamps are included and one 
section of the book is devoted to flood- 
lighting A large number of fittings for 
use in wiring locomotive cabs are also 
described and illustrated 


FLEXIBLE METALLIC CoNNECTIONS.—The 
Vapor Car Heating Company, Inc., Chi- 
cago, has just issued Booklet No. 42, de- 
scribing Vapor flexible metallic connections 
for use in train service and at terminals. 
[The importance of providing for safe, satis 
factory and economical metallic steam con- 
nections on locomotives and passenger cars, 
and in passenger yards is emphasized in 
the booklet, which also strongly recom- 
mends the use of two-inch steam heat con- 
nections on both locomotives and cars. This 
larger area through steam connections 
practically doubles their capacity, and, 
when changing engines at terminals, enables 
steam to be gotten through to the rear of 
long trains in about one-half the time re- 
quired where the usual restricted couplings 
are used, thus, assuring sufficient steam at 
the rear for heating the last cars in long 
trains. This new booklet also gives the 
various sizes of Vapor flexible joints. for 
use in passenger yards, enginehouses, sta- 
tions, etc 


Many Persons were killed and scores in- 
jured in a collision between two passenger 
trains 60 miles from Moscow on the night 

f January 7. The greatest casualties were 
among employees of the Russian Railways 


rents Unfilled orders end of month 


Foreiat Domestic Foreign 


; — = 
Steam Electric Total Steam Electric Steam Electric 
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Construction 








\TCHISON, TopeKA & Santa Fe.—This 
company has authorized the construction of 
a three-story combined recreation center, 
apprentice school and fire station at Topeka, 


Kans. 


3aLTIMORE & Oun10.—A contract has been 
awarded to the Krebay Construction Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind., for the construc- 
tion of a new freight house and driveway 
on the Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western, 
at Indianapolis, Ind., estimated to cost about 
$38,000. 


Boston & ALBANY.—A contract has been 
awarded to the American Building Wreck- 
ing Company, Inc., Cambridge, Mass., for 
the demolition of a granite building at 
Springfield, Mass. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL.—The city council 
of Vancouver, B. C., has passed a resolu- 
tion ordering the immediate institution of 
court proceedings against the Canadian 
National for alleged failure of this company 
to proceed with the construction of a hotel 
and certain terminal improvements at Van- 
couver in accordance with an agreement 
reached in 1913. Under this agreement the 
city of Vancouver granted the Canadian 
National about 1,600 acres of land in return 
for the promise of this company to con- 
struct a hotel. 


Cuicaco, MitwauKkee & St. Paut.—The 
Federal Court at Chicago has authorized 
this company to drill a soft water well and 
to construct a 12-ft. by 24-ft. pump house, 
including pump and piping at Lavina, 
Mont., and to construct a hot water wash- 
out plant to serve a 35-stall roundhouse in 
Chicago at a total cost of $53,400 


Missovur: Paciric.—This line has been 
authorized to construct a branch line from 
a connection with its main line at Tioga, 
La., in a southeasterly direction for 3.9 
miles. The main purpose of the extension 
is to serve the military camp, Camp 
Beauregard, at the southeast end of the 
new line. The estimated cost of construc- 
tion is $14,905. 


New York CEntTRAL.—A contract has 
been awarded to Stevenson & Cameron, 
Inc.. New York, for work in connection 
with the construction of an automatic 
substation at Harmon, N. Y., at an ap- 
proximate cost of $55,000. A contract has 
been awarded to H. R. Beebe, Inc., Utica, 
N. Y., for work in connection with a 
bridge over Pocantico creek, Philipse 
Manor, N. Y., to cost approximately 
$35,000. A contract for the replacement 
of roofs on power houses and switch 
houses at Glenwood, N. Y., and Port 
Morris, to cost approximately $35,000, 
has been awarded to Klein & Kavanagh, 
New York. To the McHarg-Barton 
Company, New York, has been awarded 
a contract in connection with the con- 
struction ,of duct lines and _ splicing 
chambers between Spuyten Duyvil and 
Marble Hill, N. Y.: estimated cost, 
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$165,000. 
the 
Weehawken, N. 
extension ol a 
Plains, N. Y., at an 


$30,000 


A contract has been awarded to 
Edward J. Duffy Company, Inc., 
J., in connection with the 
substation at White 
estimated cost of 


New York Centrat.—The Public Serv- 
ommission of New York has ordered 
the elimination of 25 highway grade cross 
ings in the city of Fulton, Oswego county, 
24 miles north of Syraeuse; some of them 
on the New York Central and some on the 
New York, Ontario & Western. A part 
of the crossings are designated for com- 
plete elimination, while at other places in 
racks will be left in position, the 
whole improvement being made in conne: 

with a relocation of main lines. A 
joint passenger station is to be built 
at Oneida street, and the present passenger 
ns of the two roads are to 
tinued and the tracks connected with them 
removed 
to prepare working plans, specifications and 


ice ( 


dustrial 


tion 


new 
stati be discon 
The two railroads are directed 


estimates. Certain suggested plans have 


already been informally approved by the 
city, the state and the railroad companies 
n ] | 
nvoiveda 


New York, Ontario & Western.—See 
New York Central. 
PENNSYLVANIA.—A _ contract has been 


awarded to the John F. Casey Company, 
Philadelphia, for the construction of coal 
handling facilities at Sodus Point, N. Y., to 
cost approximately $300,000. 


St. Lours-SaAn Francisco.—Bids will 
be received until January 17 for the grad- 
ing, bridging and trestle work on the new 
line of the Muscle Shoals, Birmingham & 
Pensacola between Aliceville, Ala., and 
Kimbrough, 93.5 miles. 


, 


Sr. Louts-San Francisco.—11% miles of 
second track including 4 miles from 
Harvard, Ark., south, 2'4 miles between 


Memphis, Tenn., and Yale, and 5 miles be- 
tween Springfield, Mo., and Mulroy, have 
been authorized for construction this year 
at a cost of $378,000. Improvement and en- 
largement of freight yards at Yale, Tenn., 
Birmingham, Ala., and West Tulsa, Okla., 
have been planned, with an expenditure of 
$1,750,000. New mechanical facilities will 
be added at Yale at a cost of $100,000. 
Authorization has been made for the con- 
struction of a $75,000 passenger station at 
Pittsburg, Kan., a $54,000 station at Holly 
Springs, Miss., and an $18,000 station at 
Boynton, Okla. Other improvements in the 
budget include $63,500 for new coaling sta- 
tions, $102,000 for water stations, $61,360 
for changes in grade and alinement and 
$982,000, for improvement of bridges and 


trestles. 


Totepo TERMINAL.—The Toledo Port 
commission has approved the plans of this 
company for the construction of a three- 
track bridge over the Maumee river at 
Toledo, Ohio, and has directed engineers 
of the railroad to work in conjunction with 
the city engineers in the development of a 
double-deck bridge, one deck to handle 
street traffic. This project is expected to 
involve an expenditure of more than 
$1,000,000. 
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Railway 


Finance 








ATLANTA, BrrRMINGHAM & Coast.—New 
Properties of the former At- 
lanta, Birmingham & Atlantic passed from 
the control 
the new company, organized in the interest 
1f the Atlantic Coast Line, at midnight, 
December 31, 1926. B. L. Bugg, receiver 
of the old company, has been elected presi- 
dent of the new. 


Compan 


of the receiver to possession of 


ATLANTA, BrrMINGHAM & Coast.—Se- 
curities Authorized—This company has 
been authorized by the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission to issue $5,180,344 pre- 
ferred stock and 150,000 shares of common 
stock of no par value, the issuance of these 
securities being in connection with the re 
organization plan and the acquisition of 
control of the former Atlanta, Birmingham 
& Atlantic by the Atlantic Coast Line. At 
the same time the Atlantic Coast Line has 
been granted authority to acquire all of the 
common stock and to assume obligation and 
liability, as guarantor, with respect to the 
new preferred stock, which is to pay 5 per 
cent dividends cumulative from January 1, 
197R 

Sour Lake & WeEsTERN.— 
{cquisition—This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to acquire and operate the Hous- 
North Shore, an interurban electric 
railway under construction from Goose 
Creek to a point in the vicinity of Houston, 
Tex., 26 miles. 


BEAUMONT 


ton 


Burrato, Rocnester & PitTspuRGH.— 
Control of Allegheny Terminal—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has approv- 
ed a lease by the Allegheny & Western of 
the Allegheny Terminal and an assignment 
of such lease to the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh. The Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh leases the Allegheny & Western 
and the latter owns all the capital stock 
f the Terminal company which owns the 
terminals used by the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
NorTHERN.-— New Director. — 
Astor has been elected a director 


Greorcia & Ftorma—Bonds Sold.— 
Hayden, Stone & Co., and Harrison, Smith 
& Co. have sold $4,136,000 first mortgage 
20-year 6 per cent bonds, series A, at 98, to 
yield over 6.17 per cent. The bonds mature 
November 1, 1946, and are issued in con- 


GREAT 
Vincent 


nection with the reorganization of this 
property. 
Kansas City SoutHern.—Oral Argu- 


ment in Merger Application—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has assigned 
for oral argument on February 17, before 
the entire commission, the application of 
the Kansas City Southern for authority to 
acquire control of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas and the application of the latter to 
acquire control of the St. Louis South- 
western. 


Manistee & NorTHEASTERN.—Reorgan- 
Plan Approved—tThe Interstate 


ization 


Commerce Commission has approved the 
of reorganization of the former 
& Northeastern Railroad Com- 
pany under the new name of Manistee & 
Northeastern Railway Company. The road 
operates a Jine from Manistee, Mich., to 
Traverse City, 70.76 miles, with branches 
to Provement, 14.50 miles, to Onekama, 
2.67 and another 2.50 miles. The road was 
placed in receivership December 24, 1918, 
and sold at a receiver’s sale on De- 
cember 16, 1925. The new capitalization 
will consist of $1,103,700 common capital 
stock which will be issued par for par for 
the former first mortgage 6 per cent bonds 
1909 of which $333,333 was 
matured and not paid and the stock is to be 
held in a voting trust for a period of five 
years. The Manistee & Northeastern for- 
merly leased the Leelanau Transportation 
Company’s line between Hatch Crossing 
and Northport. Although the lease had 
expired, the receiver continued to operate 
the line but arrangements are not yet made 
for the operation of the line by the new 
company. 


plan 
Manistee 


was 


issued in 


Mose & Ontio.—Equipment Trust — 
[his company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
assume obligation and liability in respect of 
$1,450,000 of 4% per cent equipment trust 
certificates which have been sold to the 
First National Bank of New York at 
98.4891, the highest of 14 bids. 


NEW 


ment 


CastLe & Onto River.—Abandon- 
This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon its line from Hanging 
Rock to New Castle, Ohio, 6 miles. 


New York Centrat.—Hearing on Lease 
Proposal.—Hearings on the application of 
the New York Central for authority to 
lease the property of the Michigan Central 
and the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis, which it already controls by 
stock ownership, were begun on January 11 
before Director C. D. Mahaffie of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s Bureau 
of Finance. The hearing also embraces 
the application of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis for authority to lease 
the lines of the Cincinnati Northern and 
the Evansville, Indianapolis & Terre Haute. 


Pere Marguette.—E-xcess Income. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
announced a hearing to be held at Wash- 
ington on May 2 before Examiner Law in 
an inquiry as to whether this company has 
earned a net railway operating income in 
excess of 6 per cent. 


ReapinGc.—Proposed Lease of L. & N. E 
—Oral argument was heard by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on January 7 
on this company’s application for authority 
to lease the Lehigh & New England for 999 
years, The argument for the application was 
made by W. L. Kinter, general solicitor, 
while Henry Wolf Bikle, general attorney 
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t Pe resented an argu- 
PI 

Ry . M Coal Company 
Righ ’ractically all of the 
?. 800,000 Philadelphia & Reading 


Coal & I: Corporation shares issued by 
ckholders as 
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} ’ , 
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Reading Company to st 


business 
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Railway Officers 








Official Personnel Changes on the 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast 


Pursuant to the reorganization of th« 
\tlanta, & Atlantic form- 
ing a new the Atlanta, Birm- 
ingham & Coast, the following officers 
were elected: B. L. Bugg, formerly re 
ceiver of the A. B. & A., is now presi- 
dent of the road, with headquar- 
\tlanta, Ga.; Lyman Delano, 
vice-president at Wilmington, N. C.; 
J. L. Edwards, formerly assistant to the 
the A. B. & A., now vice 
president at Atlanta, Ga.; H. L. Borden, 
secretary and assistant treasurer at New 
York City; F. D. Lemmon, assistant 
secretary at New York; A. V. B. Gil- 
bert, in addition to 
has also been 
\tlanta, 


Birmingham 
company, 


new 


ters at 


receiver of 


being purchasing 
elected assistant 
B. L. Bell, 
assistant auditor at Atlanta, Bran- 
don & Hynds, general counsel at Atlan 
George B. Elliott, advisor) 
counsel, at Wilmington, N. C.; and Dr. 
W. S. Goldsmith, assistant chief surgeon 
at Atlanta, Ga The other officers oc 
cupy the positions on the 
road as they occupied on the old one. 


agent, 
secretary at Ga.; 


Ga.; 


ta, Ga.; 


Sane new 


Executive 
Arthur A. Murphy, 


promoted to assistant to the president 
of the Union Pacific, with jurisdiction 
over the Oregon-Washington Railroad 
& Navigation Company and headquar- 
ters at Seattle, Wash., was born on 
February 8, 1886, at Portland, Ore. He 
attended the Portland High School and 


who has been 





Arthur A. Murphy 


graduated from a law course at Stan- 
ford University, Palo Alto, Cal., in 1908, 
being admitted to the bar in Oregon in 
the same Mr. Murphy was ap- 
pointed assistant district attorney at 
Portland in 1913 and upon the entry of 
the United States in the world war in 
1917 he entered an officers’ training 


year 


L/ 


first lieutenant 
Hundred and 
later receiving a 
His 


Pacific 


camp. He served as a 
in Company B, Three 
Sixty-Second infantry, 
commission as a 
tion with the Union began on 
August 1, 1919, when he was appointed 
as an attorney on the Oregon-Washing- 
ton. On March 25, 1925, he was pro- 
moted to assistant general solicitor, 
with headquarters at Portland, a posi- 
tion he held until December 16 when 
he was promoted to assistant to the 
president. Mr. Murphy is department 
commander of the American Legion of 
Oregon for the year 1926-1927 


captain. connec- 


G. A. Austin has been appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of the Gainesville & 
Northwestern, with headquarters at 
Gainesville, Ga. 


William R. Lence, 
president of the Kansas City, Mexico & 
Orient, with headquarters at Wichita, 
Kan., has been appointed executive gen- 
eral agent of the Texas & Pacific, with 
headquarters at Dallas, Tex., effective 
February 1. 


assistant to the 


W. P. Weber has been elected presi- 
dent of the Quincy with headquarters 
at Lake Charles, La., succeeding F. S. 
Murphy. John C. Saner has been elected 
vice-president in charge of traffic with 
headquarters at Dallas, Tex., succeeding 
W. Y. Stoddard, who has been elected 
secretary, with headquarters at Quincy, 
Cal. M. J. Ragley has been elected 
treasurer with headquarters at Quincy, 
succeeding M. A, Murphy. 


Leonard Hillis has been elected presi- 
dent of the Bastrop & Lake Providence, 
with headquarters at Peoria, Ill, suc- 
ceeding T. C. Whitmarsh of St. Louis, 
Mo., appointed auditor. J. H. Allen, 
general manager, with headquarters at 


St. Louis, has also been elected vice- 
president. Hiram Todd has been ap- 
pointed secretary and treasury, with 


headquarters at 


R. M. Morriss 


Peoria, succeeding 


and B. J. Altheimer. 


E. E. Eversull, general freight agent, 
has been appointed assistant general 
manager, with headquarters at St. 


Louis and has been succeeded by C. S. 
Chesbro, assistant traffic manager, with 


headquarters at St. Louis 


Financial, Legal and 
Accounting 


John Dickie, assistant treasurer of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, with 
headquarters at Chicago, has been pro- 
moted to treasurer, with the same head- 


quarters, succeeding Archibald G. 
Loomis, deceased. 
P. S. Bickmore has been appointed 


aaa and assistant treasurer of the 
Tonopah & Goldfield with headquarters 


at Philadelphia, Pa. H. F. Wood, as- 
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sistant treasurer, with headquarters at 
Goldfield, Nev., has been promoted to 
treasurer with the same headquarters. 


L. B. Butts, assistant auditor of 
freight receipts on the Illinois Central, 
with headquarters at Chicago, has been 
promoted to auditor of freight receipts, 
with the same headquarters, succeeding 
J. F. Shepherd, deceased. He has been 
succeeded by F. W. Rice, assistant to 
the auditor of freight receipts, with 
at Chiéago 


Operating 


A. A. Smith, assistant superintendent 
on the Manitoba district of the Cana- 
dian Pacific, with headquarters at 
Ignace, Ont., has been promoted to 
superintendent of the Lethbridge divi- 
sion on the Alberta district, with head 
juarters at Lethbridge, Alta., succeed 
ing J. L. Jamieson, transferred. 


G. H. Warfel, general roadmaster on 


the Uni Pacific, with headquarters at 
Omaha, Neb., has been appointed act- 
ng assistant to the general manager 
vith supervision over all safety work 


and like matters, with the same head 
quarters, succeeding W. L. Richards, 
granted an extended leave of absence 
because of A. J. Herner has 
been appointed lubrication engineer, 
with headquarters at Omaha, Neb. 


illness 


Alfred H. Wright, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the general super- 
intendent and marine manager of the 
New York Central, with headquarters 
at New York City, was born on May 
17, 1878, at Ticonderoga, N. Y., and 
was educated in the Ticonderoga High 
School and the Albany Business Col 
lege. He entered railway service on 
November 30, 1900, as a yard clerk on 
the New York Central at Rotterdam 
Junction, N. Y. On July 12, 1903, he 
was transferred to the office of the 
trainmaster of the Adirondack division 
at Utica, N. Y., and on October 23, 
1906, he was promoted to chief clerk in 
the assistant superintendent’s office at 
Albany. Mr. Wright was transferred 
s chief clerk to the superintendent of 
the Adirondack division at Utica on 
March 1, 1910, and on January 8 of the 
following year became assistant train- 
master of the Mohawk division. In 
March of the same year he was trans- 
ferred in the same capacity to the River 
division at Kingston, N. Y. He became 
trainmaster of that division at Weehaw- 
ken, N. J., on Oct. 1, 1913, and assistant 
superintendent on April 1, 1923. On 
Dec. 16, 1924, he was appointed superin- 
tendent of the same division, with the 
same headquarters, which position he 
was holding at the time of his recent 
uppointment as assistant to the general 
uperintendent and marine manager. 


Traffic 


J. J. Collister, traffic manager of the 
Hannibal Connecting, with headguar- 
ters at Chicago. has been transferred 
to St. Louis, Mo. 
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K. G. Gottschaldt has been appointed 
assistant general freight agent on the 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern, with head- 
quarters at Mobile, Ala. 


W. J. Keller and E. J. Dowie, assist- 
ant general freight agents on the New 
York Central, with headquarters at 
Cleveland, Ohio, have been transferred 
to hicago. 


Claude H. Goodhue, supervisor of ex- 
press traffic for the Amevican Railway 
Express Company on the Western dis- 
trict of the Northern Pacific, who has 
been promoted to manager of mail, bag 
gage and express on the Northern Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at St. Paul, 
Minn., entered railway service in 1896 
in the offices of the Northern Express 
Company (then a _ subsidiary of the 
Northern Pacific) at Walla Walla, 
Wash. In 1902 he was promoted to 
chief clerk in the general office at 
Seattle, Wash., where he remained until 





Claude H. Goodhue 


1906 when he was transferred to Port 
land, Ore., as chief clerk to the superin- 
tendent in charge of the Western divi- 
sion. In 1918 Mr. Goodhue was as- 
signed to the position of claim agent 
on the American Railway Express Com- 
pany at Seattle, Wash. He then en- 
tered the operating department of this 
company and was appointed supervisor 
of express traffic for the Western dis- 
trict of the Northern Pacific in Novem- 
ber, 1920, with headquarters at Seattle, 
a position he held until his appointment 
as manager of mail, baggage and ex- 
press on the Northern Pacific, with 
headquarters at St. Paul. 


R. S. Sneed, general agent on the 
Chicago & Illinois Midland, with head 
quarters at Chicago, has been promoted 
to assistant general freight agent, with 
the same headquarters. 


W. H. Paxton, general freight agent 
of the Southern, with headquarters at 
Atlanta, Ga., has been appointed assist- 
ant freight traffic manager, with the 
same headquarters. J. W. Bray, assist- 
ant general freight agent, has been ap- 
pointed general freight agent, with 
headquarters at Atlanta, succeeding Mr. 
Paxton. 
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H. D. York, chief clerk to the freight 
claim agent of the Kansas City South- 
ern, with headquarters at Kansas City, 
Mo., has been promoted to freight claim 
agent, with the same headquarters, suc- 
ceeding Carl E. Bingham, resigned to 
enter other service. 


C. W. Brosius, general freight agent 
on the Texas & Pacific, with headquar- 
ters at New Orleans, La., has been ap- 
pointed joint general freight agent of 
the Texas Pacific- Missouri Pacific 
Terminal Railroad of New Orleans, suc- 


ceeding A. P. Smirl. 


C. S. Edmonds, general freight and 
passenger agent of the Kansas, Okla- 
homa & Gulf and the Midland Valley, 
with headquarters at Muskogee, Okla., 
has been promoted to traffic manager, 
with the same headquarters. ie A 
Klein, general freight and passenger 
agent on the Midland Valley, with 
headquarters at Tulsa, Okla., has been 
appointed general freight agent of that 
company and the Kansas, Oklahoma & 
Gulf. H. S. Humphreys, general agent 
of both companies, with headquarters 
at Muskogee, has been promoted to as- 
sistant general freight agent, with the 
same headquarters 


Engineering, Maintenance 
of Way and Signaling 


Frank R. Layng, engineer of track of 
the Bessemer & Lake Erie, with head- 
quarters at Greenville, Pa., has been 
promoted to assistant chief engineer, 
with the same headquarters, and the 
position of engineer of track has been 





F. R. Layng 


abolished. Mr. Layng was born on Sep- 
tember 9, 1878, at Salem, Ohio, and was 
educated in the public and private schools 
of Allegheny City, and in the engineering 
department of the University of Pittsburgh. 
He entered railway service on October 1, 
1897, and until December 1, 1898, was a 
rodman on the Buffalo & Allegheny division 
of the Pennsylvania. From the latter date 
until July 1, 1900, he was a draftsman on 
the same road, and then became draftsman 
1 the Bessemer & Lake Erie, which posi- 


on he held until November 1, 1902. From 
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November 1, 1902. until December 1, 1905, 
Mr. Layng wa 5 i ngineer, and was 
then appointed engineer of bridges. On 
May 1 nM e wa pt ted engineer of 
yume road, which position he 

: Iding at the time of his recent pr 

anit < 2 eT 
Richard Brooke has been appointed 
assistant engineer maintenance way 
(Chesapeake & O| with head 
Va 

F. R. Ramsey, ngineer of the 
Clover | f district of the New York, 
Cl go & 5 th headquarters 
it Frat t, Ind s been appointed 
district engineer in charge of the same 
district, with the same headquarters 
und the position of chief engineer of 
the Clover Leat district has been 
ibolished The ju liction of J. C. 
Wallace, stant hief engineer; of 
G. H. Tinker, bridge engineer, and of 
F. S. Hales, engineer « track, of the 
p kel Plate ind h Eri and West- 


ern district, with headquarters at Cleve- 


extended to include the 


Mechanical 


T. Devaney, master mechanic on the 


Clover Leaf district of the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis, with headquarters 
it Frankfort, Ind., has been appointed 
superintendent of shops, with the same 


headquarters 


Lucius Seam has been appointed mas 


ter mechanic in charge of the locomo 
tive department, car shops and coal 
dock of the Copper Range, with head- 


quarters at Houghton, Mich., succeed 


ing Gilbert Bisson, resigned 


Purchases and Stores 


C. L. McIlvaine has been appointed 
issistant fo the store manager of the 
Pen lvania with headquarters at Phil 
adelphia, succeeding R. C. Harris. 

Montgomery Smith, who has been 
{ noted to assistant to the general 
purchasing agent the Pennsylvania, 
with headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., 
was born on October 28, 1862, at Phila 
delphia, Pa., and was educated in the 
public schools of that city He entered 

vay service on July 23, 1879, as a 
c n the f the auditor of pas 

ger receipts f the Pennsylvania 
From August 22, 1879, until December 
1. 1893, he was a clerk in the purchasing 
( artme latter date be 
came lumber cler!] vhich position he 
eld til Februa 1896, when he be 

wme « On Tune 1, 1900, 
} eca ief « ind on November 
] 2, a tant purchasing 

i I 905, until March 

1, 1920, he issistant purchasing 
Phil delphia Chis scrvice was 

all w the Pennsyl 1 Railroad. On 
March 1, 1920, he ecame purchasing 
us the Eastern region of the 
Pennsylvania system, and on January 
16, 1924 promoted to purchasing 


tem, which 
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position he was holding at the time of 
his recent promotion to assistant to the 
general purchasing agent. 


Chauncey B. Hall, who has been ap- 
pointed stores manager of the Pennsyl- 
vania, with headquarters at Philadelphia, 
Pa., was born on March 7, 1875, at 
Baltimore, Md., and was educated in the 
public schools of that city and at Balti- 


more City College. He entered railway 
service on August 11, 1891, with the 
Northern Central (now a part of the 


Pennsylvania) as a messenger. He oc- 
cupied various clerical positions until 
July 1, 1908, at which time he entered 


the purchasing department as a special 
inspector. On March 1, 1916, he was 
appointed sales agent, and in October 
of the following year, chief clerk in the 
purchasing department. On March 1, 
1920, Mr. Hall became assistant to the 
purchasing agent, and in October of the 
same year, assistant to the general pur- 
chasing agent He was appointed gen 
eral storekeeper on February 1, 1926, 
which position he was holding at the time 
of his recent appointment as stores man 
iger 


Obituary 


Edward A. Drake, 
the Panama Railroad, died at his 
New York City on 


the age ot 81 


vice-president of 
home 


January 2), at 


James H. Baer, assistant freight 
claim agent of the Pennsylvania, with head- 
Philadelphia, Pa., died on 


from acute indigestion. 


quarters at 
January 7, 


C. H. Mitchell, freight traffic manager 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
Chicago, died on 
in Oakpark, IIL, 


two days 


f the Chicago, 
with headquarters at 
January 6, at his hom 


ifter an illness of 


Ray F. Beaudry, superintendent of 
the Joliet division of the Elgin, Joliet & 
Eastern, died at his home in Joliet, IIL, 
on January 11, after he had been over- 
come by carbon monoxide gas while 
running the engine of his automobile in 
a closed garage. 


Ernesto O. Llano, formerly general 
director of the National Railways of 
Mexico, died in his private car in St. 
Louis, Mo., on January 12, of pleurisy. 
Mr. Llano at the time of his death was 
head of the fuel department of the 
above company. 


Fred K. Crosby, general freight agent 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
died, after an illness of several weeks, 
on December 30 at St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Chicago. He was born in 1881 at Chi- 
cago and entered railway service in 
1899 as a clerk in the accounting de 
partment of the Rock Island. Later he 
transferred to the freight traffic 
department where, after a period of 
service as a clerk, he was promoted to 
chief clerk. In May, 1914, Mr. Crosby 
was promoted to chief of the tariff 
bureau at Chicago, and two years later 
he was again promoted to assistant gen- 
eral freight agent, with the same head- 
In August, 1925, he was pro- 


was 


quarters. 


January 15, 1927 


moted to general freight agent at Chi- 
cago, a position he held continuously 
until the time of his death. 


Edward M. Smart, assistant general 
counsel of the Chicago & Northwestern 
during 1917 and 1918, died at his home 
in Milwaukee, Wis., on January 7, fol- 
lowing an illness of about six weeks. 
Mr. Smart was born on May 24, 1871, 
at Almond, Wis., graduating from the 
Evansville (Wis.) Seminary in 1887 and 
from the law department of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1894. The same 
year he began the practice of law at 
Merrill, Wis., where he remained until 
1912 when he was appointed state at- 
torney for the North Western, with 
headquarters at Milwaukee. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1917, he was promoted to assist- 
ant general counsel, with headquarters 
at Chicago, resigning in 1919 to resume 
the private practice of law at Milwau- 
kee, where at the time of his death he 
was a member of the law firm of Faw- 


sett, Smart & Shea. 


engineer of 
after 
Mr. 


(rermantown, in 


J. C. Patterson, a civil 
Philadelphia, died on January 6, 
an illness of months 
Patterson was born in 
1857, and attended Dr 
Institute and the Scientific 
School of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, from which he was graduated in 
1878. He was a member of the Collins 
expedition sent from Phiadelphia to 
build the Madeira-Mamore Railway in 
Brazil. On his return from South 
America, he was employed in various 
engineering capacities on the Reading, 
the Pennsylvania and several other 
and companies. He was also 
chief engineer of the Poughkeepsie 
sridge, the Central New England & 
Western (now part of the Central. New 
England) and the Pittsburgh & , East- 
ern and was government engineer for 
Ecuador in the building of the railroad 
from Guayaquil to Quito. 


several 
Faires’ Classical 
Towne 


roads 


Herbert P. Thrall, mail and express 
traffic manager of the Southern Pacific, 
died following an operation at San 
Francisco, Cal., on January 4. He was 
born on October 12, 1860, at Oshkosh, 
Wis., and entered railway service on 
November 1, 1879, as a brakeman. on the 
Virginia & Truckee. He remained with 
this railroad until May, 1883, when he 
became a United States railway postal 
clerk and in Aug., 1890, he was promoted 
to United States postoffice inspector. 
Eight years later he was advanced to 
superintendent of the Pacific Coast 
division of the United States railway 
mail service. Mr. Thrall returned to 
railroad employment on December 1, 
1904, as mail traffic manager of the 
Union Pacific and the Southern Pacific, 
and on January 1, 1907, his jurisdiction 
was extended to cover the Illinois Cen- 
tral and the Central of Georgia. In 
April, 1913, he was appointed mail 
trafic manager and inspector of trans- 
portation service of the Southern Pa- 
cific, and in April, 1921, he was pro- 
moted to mail and express traffic man- 
ager, a position he held continuously 
until the time of his death. 










































